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ABSTRACT 


In the present study, there was an examination of the relation- 
ships of the independent variables sex, socio-economic status (SES), school 
performance, parental encouragement and friends’ educational plans with 
the dependent variable educational expectation (''university plans'') among 
Negro and East Indian students attending public secondary schools in 

Trinidad. The sample consisted of 1101 students. The necessary data were 
obtained from a questionnaire administered to the students in their 
classrooms. Cross<tabulations employing percentages were examined in 
order to determine the nature of the Pomet nastics between the independent 


variables and the dependent variable. 


It was found that school performance, parental! encouragement 


and friends’ educational plans seemed generally to be positively associated 
with educational expectation. However, the relationship of the variables 
sex and SES with educational expectation appeared to be fairly complex. 

A primary interest of the study was to examine whether aspects 
of the social structure of Trinidad might provide plausible interpretations 
of findings. With regard to sex-related differences in educational 
expectation it was found that among East Indians generally, high=SES 
Negroes and Middle-SES Negroes. Meigs tended Hager: a higher level of 
educational expectation than Perales. Among lTow-SES Negroes, however, 
the direction of the sex-related difference was reversed. It was 
suggested that ethnic differences in sex role expectations at the low-SES 


level may account in part for such findings. Also contributing to the 
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findings among low-SES Negroes might be the strong emphasis placed by 
Negro females on achieving a legally recognized marriage. 

The relationship between SES and educational expectation also 
proved to be quite complex. Nader certain conditions, low~SES and 
middle-SES students appeared as likely as or more likely than their 
high-SES counterparts to have high sducattota expectation. I[t was 
suggested that such factors as material and prestige deprivation, rising 
expectations, and the increasing openness Berens eOet a Structure might 
help to explain the findings. 

The relationship between parental encouragement and educational 
expectation seemed to be Per anceraenens East Indians than among Negroes. 
It was thought that the greater cohesiveness of the East Indian family 
might account for this ethnic difference. {!t was also Found that among 
East Indians the relationship between parental encouragement and 
educational expectation seemed to be stronger than that between friends' 
educational plans and educational expectation. Again, the suggestior nas 
made that the strong cohesiveness of the East Indian family may be an 
important factor here. The corresponding analysts with regard to Negroes 


did not reveal highly consistent trends. 


Some theoretical issues relating to social stratification in 
Trinidad were raised and some possible directions for future research 


were suggested. 
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Chapter | 
INTRODUCTION 
Education and Social Stratification in Modern Industrial Societies 


There has been a growing link between education and social 
stratification in modern industrial Seoteties: For example, an 
increasingly pronounced relationship exists between education and 
occupational status. This has occurred to a large extent because of 
the demands of the economy of modern industrial societies for highly 
trained manpower. The importance of Stas based in large measure on 
formal education has resulted in access to occupations being more and 
‘more dependent upon the acquisition of adequate educational qualifica- 
tions. Again, level of purcericn is positively associated with social 
prestige. This is due partly to the relationship which exists between 
education and income, since access to greater economic resources 
facilitates maintenance of the style of life, regarded as appropriate for 
those in the higher social strata. iceneraliv. the more highly educated 
individuals tn modern industrial societies are, the greater are their 
chances to obtain higher incomes, power and prestige. 

However, the roeeoraved by education fa social stratification 
is not always as crucial as might be thought. There is some evidence 
that a greater amount of social mobility may occur than can be explained 
by education eT onee Furthermore, as Turner has suggested, the extent 


to which extended schooling is accessible to the population at large as 
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a potential means of achieving upward social mobility depends upon the 
openness of the social structure. ~ On the whole, nevertheless, education 
has played an increasingly important part in the allocation of persons 

to positions in modern industrial socteties.° 


Education and Social Stratification in Trinidad and Tobago 


ae 


Trinidad and. Tobago, a developing society, is increasingly 
adopting characteristics of modern industrial societies. This is seen, 
for example, in (a) the growing importance of formal education for 
occupational selection, (b) the positive relationship between formal 
education and income, and (c) the increasing openness of the social 
Beruntiika: 

In Trinidad and Tobago, formal education has become more 
important in occupational selection. Several factors are responsible 
for this. For example, economic development, meneciatiy the growth of 
modern industry, has created new See of jobs which require various 
kinds of expertise based to a large extent on forma! education. Also, 
the expansion of the Civil Service and the teaching profession has made 
available large numbers of positions for which formal education is a , 
LPL AD: Again, the attainment of political independence has 
resulted in multiplying opportunity for citizens of Trinidad and 
Tobago to fill senior administrative and other positions in the Civil 
Service as well as in the larger private companies. As a result of 
factors such as these, formal education is an increasingly important 


determinant of occupational status. 
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In Trinidad and Tobago - as in modern industrial societies - 
there is a fairly close relationship between education and income, an. 
important element in the system of social stratification. The data in 
Table 1 reveal that as number of years of ror education increases 
so does median monthly income. 

The social structure of Trinidad and Tobago appears to have 


become increasingly open as attempts have been made to reduce the 


ar —— 


advantages with regard to educational and Scchpatiional opportunities 
conferred in the past by ethnicity and other such ascribed character- 
istics. This is seen, for example, in the Government's adoption of <a 
policy of open competition for secondary and university education and 
in its rejection of ethnic discrimination with regard to employment. 
The educational system itself ‘ geared towards increasing 
the degree of openness inthe social eeruceucas and Becribed character- 
istics have continuously declined in importance as factors determining 
admission to successively higher jevels iz the public system of 
education. For example, access to the Lyf secondary schools is 
granted on the basis of performance in a "'common entrance examination’ 
which was introduced in 1961 and is taken by pupils at LEproe imately Y 
eleven years of age. This examination consists of standardized 
intelligence and attainment tests. It is possible to gain admission 
to the publicly supported secondary schools only by achieving a certain 
level of performance in the Beasttone? The Education Act of 1966 
states specifically that no person is to be refused admission to the 
public secondary schools on account of religious persuasion, "race," 


‘ 6 
or social status of such a person or his parent. Even access to 
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Table 1 


Educational Achievement and Median Monthly 


Income, Trinidad and Tobago 


Educational Achievement Median Monthly Income ($T&T) 
_ Employers and Paid 

Vong *) “rises Byes 

pane 33.50 66.50 

Standard 1-2 55.50 91.00 

Standard 3-5 ~ 55.50 106.00 

Standard 6-7 75.50 136.00 

No School Certificate 97.00 168.00 

School Certificate 493.00 215.00 

University 500.00+ — ~ 500.00 
Sources: Trinidad and Tobago, Central Statistical Office, The 


Emigration of Prefessioral, Suvervisory, Middle Level and 
Skilled Manpower from Trinidad and Tobago (Jrinidad znd 
Tobago: Government Printing Office; 1970), p. 37; Trinidad 
and Tobago, Central Statistical Office, Income: Earnings 


of Individuals by Sex (Trinidad and Tobago: Government 
Printing Office, 1963), p. Il. 


N 


university education is strongly influenced by the students' academic 


performance rather than the ability of parents to pay for their 


education. 


7 


This tendency has been very much enhanced by the fact that 


the Government pays the full tuition fees for all students from 


Trinidad and Tobago who are attending the University of the West Indies 


(Trinidad and Tobago campus) ./ 
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The Government has also acted to reduce the importance of 
ascribed characteristics in occupational selection. For example, through 
Government pressure the larger private companies are now employing 
suitably qualified "nationals" in senior administrative and other 
positions formerly held by "expatriates.'! This has created expanding 
occupational opportunity for citizens With a higher level of education, 
especially those with university degrees. 


9 One way in which the Government has aaaee pressure on the 
larger private companies has been through a system of work permits. 
Since 1963, firms applying for such permits to employ individuals who 
are not citizens of the country are required to produce evidence that 
they could not obtain Trinidad and Tobago nationals adequately qualified 
to satisfy their manpower rideuet One consequence of this policy is 
that citizens of the country have had increasing access to senior 
administrative positions so long as they possess the appropriate 
educational qualifications. 

While the degree of openness of the social Structure is 
primarily a matter for empirical study, there are undoubtedly remnants 
of non-educational barriers to occupational achievement. For instance, 
management positions in locally owned business enterprises are nften 
restricted to children and relatives possessing certain ascribed - 
primarily ethnic - charactehts tiesto However, movements emerging 
recently in the society have been directed specifically at the 
destruction of such persisting emphases on ascribed characteristics. 

In Trinidad and Tobago, therefore, education is on the whole 


increasingly associated with occupational, and hence social, stratifi- 
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cation. Furthermore, the declining importance of ascribed characteris- 
tics of the kind important in the past tends to make the social structure 
of Trinidad and Tobago progressively more open. One result of the latter 
phenomenon is that the part played by formal education in social 
stratification is increasingly similar among groups of different back- 
grounds. Thus, members of different ethnic groups who possess adequate 
educational qualifications have increasingly similar chances for achieving 


high occupational and social status. -- 


Purpose of the Study 


Because of the close relationship between educational 
achievement and occupational and social status. on the one hand and 
increasing concern with the issue of ore equality in modern 
industrial as well as developing societies on the other, the study of 
those factors closely related to variation in the educational 
achievement of students nas drawn considerable research attention. In 
other words, the social bases of observed differences in the educational 
achievement of students have been empirically examined. However, such 
studies have been undertaken primarily in modern maasteta societies. 
Little is known concerning the extent to which the relationships 
observed berpech various factors and educational achievement in these 
societies also hold for developing societies. 

The present study has three main objectives. The first is 
to find out whether the major variables sex, SES, school performance, 
parental encouragement and friends' educational plans are related to 


educational expectation among secondary school students in Trinidad, 
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as they are among such students in modern industrial societies. The 
second objective of the study is to investigate whether there are 
important differences between the two major ethnic groups in the 


aie as far as the relation- 


country - the East Indians and the Negroes 
ship between some of the specified variables and educational expectation 
is concerned. The third objective of the study is to utilize the 
findings as well as the interpretations of such findings in the study 
in order to raise some issues about social stratification in Trinidad. 

With reference to the first objective, studies in Se ace en! 
have indicated that educational expectation is a moderately strong 
predictor of subsequent college enrolment and educational achievement. 
Since the investigator was not able to measure educational achievement 
he has used the dependent variable of educational expectation which 
studies have shown to be positively related to educational achievement. 

So far little research has been done in Trinidad and Tobago 
to assess how important the variables sex, SES, school performance, 
parental encouragement and friends’ educational plans are in relation 
to educational expectation. While Rubin and Pavalton ies have reported 
that there are variations in the educational exndctesied Gi secondary. 
school students in Trinidad aT, Tobago, they did not go more deeply 
into the ieete to investigate what factors might be associated with 
such variation in educational expectation. This study hopes to make 
the first contribution, as far as Trinidad is concerned, on this 
important issue. 

Also, while becoming increasingly developed, Trinidad and 


Tobago is sufficiently different from modern industrial societies to 
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justify an investigation of the type attempted here. For example, in 
Trinidad and Tobago, there is the tendency - fairly widespread among 
developing Sscieties - for the population in general to reveal rising 
expectations with regard to education, standard of living and life 
chances gefiefaltyee> Hence, in this respect, the social-structura! 
context of this society is somewhat difPerent from that of modern 
Gaucerial societies where patterns of expectations among different 
social/ethnic groups may be somewhat more stabilized. In addition, 
the achievement of Ba rRetest independence and the subsequent nee: 

on greater opportunity for all citizens of the country we probably 
helped to increase the emphasis on educational achievement in all 
sections of the population. In other words, the system of social 
stratification in Trinidad and Tobago Figs Bed in a state of fairly 
‘raptd change. It would be of some theoretical interest to know if 
under these conditions of social change in a developing society such 
as Trinidad the relationships observed between the specified variables 
and educational expectation in modern industrial societies undergo any 
modifications. 

The second objective of the present study would be to 
examine if ethnic sth terencea sired the relationship between 
specified variables and educational expectation. Some studies have 
already reported cultural differences between East Indians and 
Negroes in Trinidad and Tobago in such areas as their emphasis on 
achievement, child-role expectations and sex-role expectations. Ethnic 
comparisons may afford some evidence as to whether or not these cultural 


differences are reflected in differences with regard to the association 
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of the already specified variables with students’ educetional expecta- 
tion. 

As indicated above, the third objective of the present study 
will be to utilize the findings and their interpretation in order to 
discuss in a speculative way social stratification in Trinidad. 


Some Limitations of the Study i 
ic In the relative absence of research in Trinidad and Tobago 
along the lines indicated above, the present investigation is primarily 
exploratory in ee ee The study suffers from certain limitations. 

First, many of the arguments regarding the question of 
whether there might be ethnic differences in Trinidad with regard to 
che eta vedashins between the specified variables and educational 
expectation are based on research reports relating to aspects of the 
social structure. However, only a relatively small body of relevant 
published research on the social structure of this society ts available. 
This paucity of social science knowledge limits the neture and scope of 
the study. | 

Secondly, the quality of the available literature varies 
widely. The literature Ven ides both Ghaates diet ltstae fairly large 
and representative samples and those utilizing comparatively smal] - 
and sometimes unrepresentative - samples. It contains studies which 
in some cases draw conclusions on the basis of fairly extensive field 
work but in other cases do so on the basis of brief end sometimes 
casual participant observation. It is possible, therfore, that some 


hypotheses advanced in the present study - since their formulation 
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may be based upon rather insubstantial evidence - may easily prove to 
be unsupported. 

Thirdly, the data collection for the present investigation 
was carried out with extremely limited resources regarding time and 
funds. The sample of East Indian and Negro students was drawn from 
public secondary schools only and may not be genuinely representative 
of the total population of the relevant age group. The students in 
the sample form part of a highly select group in terms of measured 
intelligence and very likely have higher levels of educational ; 
expectation than the general population of. the same age. For this 
reason, measures of specific variables may not all display great 
variability. Consequently, the strength of - and ethnic differences 
in - the relationships of the variables with educational expectation 
may be so limited as to permit only pentative conclusions. 

Despite such limitations, it is hoped that the present study 
can prove varuable in that it might indicate the importance of the 
specified variables for educational expectation as well as the 
significance of ethnicity-related factors for the relationships between 
the specified variables and educational expectation. Further, it might 


suggest useful areas for future research. 
Overview of the Thesis 


Following the present introductory chapter, an attempt is 
made in Chapter II to accomplish three things. First, the findings 
of North American studies regarding the relationship (a) between the 


independent variables sex, socio-economic status (parental occupation), 


of 
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school performance, parental encouragement and friends! educational 
plans and the dependent variable educational expectation and (b) the 
interrelationships among the independent variables are described. 
Secondly, there is a discussion of two major aspects of the social 
structure of Trinidad and Tobago - social stratification and ethnicity. 
Thirdly, use is made of existing Seadies of these two aspects of the 


social structure of Trinidad and Tobago and (where appropriate) 


so 


Caribbean society in order to formulate hypotheses regarding probable 
modifications of the relationships found in North America between the 
independent variables and educational expectation. 

Chapter I!! deals with the methodology employed in the 
present study. The methodology is discussed under four subheadings: 
(a) the questionnaire (operationalization and measurement of variables), 
(b) selectionof thesample, (c) data collection and (d) data BHalyeis 

in Chapter IV, the results of the data analysis are presented 
and discussed. The discussion is concurrent with tne presentation of 
results. The procedure followed in the data analysis is that of 
Becoscivarmadiina a new control variable to the table at each stage 
of the analysis in order to examine (a) the relationship between the 
new variable and educational expectation and (b) the extent to which 
the AIS ORHAPE between previously introduced variables and 
educational expectation are modified by the introduction of the new 
control variable. When necessary for the testing of specific hypotheses, 
the results for East Indians are compared with those for Negroes. 

In Chapter V, the findings and their suggested interpretations 


are summarized. In addition, some theoretical issues relating to social 
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mobility in Trinidad are raised on the basis of the findings and their 
suggested interpretations. Finally, some suggestions for future 


research are presented. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Anderson, C, Arnold, "A Skeptical Note on Education and Mobility," 
in Halsey, A. H., Floud, J. and Anderson, C. A. (eds.), 


Education, Economy, and Society (Glencoe, {11.: Free Press, 
1961), pp. 164-179. 


See, also, Blau, P.M. and Duncan, 0. D., The American 
Occupational Structure (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1967), pp. 402-404; Jencks, C., Inequality: A Reassessment of 


the Effect of Family and Schooling itn America (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1972), pp i2iSi-192. ips 


Blau and Duncan report that social origin, education and 

career beginning together account for somewhat less than half 

of the variation in occupational achievement. Jencks finds that 
social origin (family background), test scores and educational 
achievement together explain only about half of the variation 

in men's occupational achievement. 


2. See Turner, R. H., ''Modes of Social Ascent Through Education. 
Sponsored and Contest Mobility,'' in Halsey, Floud and Anderson 
(eds.), op. cit., pp. 121-139. | | 


Turner distinguishes between two modes of ascent: ‘''sponsored 
mobitity'' and "contest mobility." In the former a small pro- 
portion of the age group is recruited and trained from relatively 
early in life for elite status, In the latter, the achievement 

of elite status is seer as the outcome of an open contest. Every- 
one is kept in the races as long as. possible and, according to 

the ideology in societies in which contest mobility is stressed, 
all have an equal chance and all may utilize extended schooling 

as a means of attempting to achieve elite status, ? 


Turner is careful to indicate that these two modes of ascent are 
only ideal types and that no society is likely to follow just 
one or the other. 


3. A cautionary note is necessary here. See Jacobson, B, and 
Kendrick, J. J., "Education and Mobility: From Achievement to 
Ascription,'' American Sociological Review, 38 (August, 1973), 


pp. 439-460. 


These authors observe that with increasing emphasis on educa- 
tional certification for employment and promotion, work-promotion 
criteria are divorced from achievement on the job while attributes 
of schooling become more important for occupational mobility. 

This change replaces achievement criteria with ascriptive ones. 

By introducing new certification requirements into an existing 
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labour force "employers or their agents respond to different 
characteristics but not those which permit certain workers to 
gain more control] over their mobility prospects.'' In other 
words, "it is who they are (how much education) and not what 
they do (how well they do their work) that becomes the central 
sorting principle." 


On the basis of this study by Jacobson and Kendrick one might 
suggest that - although this is not the main concern of the 
study - while within any specific age cohort educational 
achievement may be an important determinant of fnitial 
occupational status the degree of subsequent occupational 
mobility enjoyed by this cohort as compared with others may 

“ be influenced by changing certification requirements for 
employment and promotion. 


4. See, for example, Deldycke, T. et al., The Working Population and Its 
Structure (Brussels: Institute .of Sociology, University of 
Brussels, 1968). p. 65. 


The following are the percentages of the working population 
employed in selected occupational categories for 1946 and 1960: 


Occupational Category 1946 1960 
Agriculture 27.7% 21.3% 
Extractive Industries 3.2. 4.9 
Manufacturing 17.9 rS.5 
Commerce, Banking, Insurance, 

Real Estate | 8.9 13.3 
3.0 To er 


Services 2 


The above data reveal that certain occupational categories 
absorbed a larger proportion of the working population in 1960 
than in 1946. These are categories in which education is likely 
to have played an important role in providing access to jobs. 


Comparing 1946 with 1960 Census data, Pujadas makes the 
following observations: 


At the level of the higher professions requiring 
university training, the number of engineers 
increased by 44.3% from 1946, physicians and 
surgeons by 93.0%, an absolute increase of 137. 
Major increases from the 1946 census were observed 
in the teaching profession, trained nurses and 
accountants. It was not possible to prepare 
statistics on the increasing opportunities for 
clerical employment in the Civil Service but like 
teaching and nursing, growth was dramatic in 
these occupations. Opportunities for employment 
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as Bookkeepers, Cashiers, Stenographers and 
Typists reflect the expansion of the tertiary 
sector of the economy. ...By 1960, therefore, 
there was sufficient inducement by way of 
opportunities for social advancement through 
occupational mobility to make longer years of 
schooling an attractive proposition. 


See Pujadas, L., "A Note on Education Development in Trinidad 
and Tobago, 1956-66,'' Research Papers, No. 6 (Trinidad and 
Tobago: Central Statistical Office, 1969), pp. 7-8. 

There is additional evidence of developments regarding 
occupational opportunities. Employment _in Government services 
increased by 5,200 and in large non-agricultural establishments 
by 3,600 between 1960 and 1961, See Harewood, J., ''A Comparison 


of Labour Force Data for Trinidad and Tobago, 1946-1964,'' 
Research Papers, No. 4 (Trinidad and Tobago: Central Statistical 


Office, 1967), p. 9. 


5- See Pujadas, op. cit., pp. 1-20. 


The extent to which competition for places in the public 

secondary schools has been opened up can be seem from statistics 
regarding the percentage of students allowed to compete for 
scholarships. In 1956, 22.3% of the Standard V enrolement wrote 
the scholarship examination for places in public secondary schools 
as compared with 98.8% of the Standard V enrolment writing the 
"common entrance examination'' in 1965-1966. By 1966-1967 all 
children who qualified by age, regardless of the class they were 
in, were allowed to teke the se’ecticn examination for secondary 
education. 


There has been a rapid increase in the number of public secondary 
schools. The number grew from 15 in 1956 to 40 in 1966. Further- 
more, whereas in the 1950's and previously students were required 
to travel to the two main urban centres to attend a public 
secondary school, there has since been an attempt to establish 
such schools outside these two urban centres. Consequently, 
public secondary schools are more easily accessible to students 
from other towns and from rural areas. 

Another indication of the changing opportunity for secondary 
education in Trinidad and Tobago is provided by a comparison of 
the number of public secondary school students per 100 primary 
school students in 1956 with the corresponding number in 1965- 
1966. tn the former year, there were 9.4 public secondary 

school students for every. 100 primary school pupils whereas in 
the latter year there were 18.7 public secondary schools for 
every 100 primary school pupils. 
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Trinidad and Tobago, Education Act, 1966 (Trinidad and Tobago: 
Government Printery, 1966), p. 7... 


[t must be observed, however, the open competition for places 

in the educational system does not necessarily mean that 
different social strata, or ethnic groups have similar access 

to educational opportunity even with equal measured intelligence. 
See, for example, Musgrave, P. W., The Sociology of Education 
(London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1965), pp. Gh-66; Adams, D., 
Schooling and Social Change in Modern America (New York: David 
McKay Co., Ltd., 1972), pp. 189-213. | 


See Pujadas, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 


Pujadas reports that the number of Trinidad and Tobago students 
enrolled at the University of the West Indies (Trinidad and 
Tobago Campus) increased from 530 in 1964-1965 to 612 in 
1965-1966. 


Trinidad and Tobago, The Emigration of Professional, Supervisory, 
Middle Level and Skilled Manpower from Trinidad and Tobago 
(Trinidad and Tobago: Central Statistical Office, 1970), 
reread Mae 

Ibid., pp. 59-60. 


In 1960, Negroes comprised approximately 43.3% and East Indians 
approximately 36.4% of the total population of Trinidad and 
Tobago. Thus, these two ethnic groups made up about eighty 
per cent of the population of the country. 


Hauser, Robert M., Socio-Economic Background and Educational 
Performance (Washington, D.C.: American Sociological 
Association, 1971), p. 107. 


12. Rubin, V. and Zavalloni, M., We Wish to Be Looked Upon: A Study 


13. 


of the Aspirations of Youth in A Developing Societ 
(New York: Teachers College Press, 1969). 
See Pujadas, op. cit., p. 7. 


Pujadas reports an increasing retention rate in the higher 
classes of the primary school in the period 1956 to 1966, 


He provides the following interpretation of this phenomenon: 


One can safely attribute the increasing enrolment 
distribution in the higher classes to a change in 
social attitudes. It is quite rare to find even 
in the most remote areas of the country parents who 
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will discourage their children from attending 
school. In fact, this change in attitude to 
Primary education is closely linked to a basic 
shift in the attitude of parents towards 
Secondary education, Today, the majority of 
parents look upon secondary education for their 
children as a social norm to be observed. Viewed 
in this light, it is quite obvious that "drop- 
outs will be discouraged. 


14. The present study is exploratory in different ways, First, little 
is known about the relationships between the variables 
specified earlier and educational expectation in Trinidad 

= and the present study will attempt to shed light on these 
relationships. Secondly, little is known about the way in 
which those aspects of the social structure of Trinidad 
referred to previously will affect the relationships between 
the specified varialbes and educational expectation. In 
this respect, also, the study is exploratory. Thirdly, the 
study is exploratory in the sense that it does not attempt 
to "prove'' a theory by confirming or rejecting a set of hypo- 
theses of a specific hypothesis - which "hypotheses-testing"' 
studies try to do - but rather to obtain new insights or to 
generate new hypotheses which can serve as the basis for 
future research (See Selltiz, Claire et al., Research Methods 
in Social Relations. New York: Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 


19597) pp= 50-51) 
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Chapter I1 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF TRINIDAD 
AND TOBAGO FOR SELECTED RELATIONSHIPS 


INVOLVING EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION 
Introduction 


~ In this ehaeter the findings of studies carried out mainly in 
North America regarding the relationships of the variables sex, sdcio- 
economic status (SES), school performance, parental encouragement and 
friends' educational plans with the dependent variable educational 
expectation will be discussed. Following this, two major aspects of the 
social structure of Trinidad and Tobago - the cen ot social 
stratification and ethnicity - will be examined. Then an attempt wil] 
be made to indicate how specific aspects of the cortal structure of 
this society may be expected to influence the relationships whi chinave 
been found to exist in modern industrial societies such as the U.S.A. 
and Canada between the variables mentioned above and the dependent 


variable educational expectation. ay -f : 
Section A 


Some Relationships Involving Educational 


Expectation in North America 


There is a considerable body of empirical literature dealing 


with correlates of educational plans (or "'expectations"). Among those 
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studied are family-related ones such as parental encouragement, parental 
interest in children's school work, family size, birth order and downward 
parental mobility. Others include sex, SES, measured intelligence, school 
performance, friends' educational plans, friends' SES, school climate and 
community of residence. nt 

it appears that the pouneiates of educational expectation 
included in the present study - that is, sex, SES, school performance, 
aust encouragement and friends' educational plans - are among the most 
important of those elicited so far from studies in North America. In 
this connection, Sewell and Armer observe that of all the factors studied 
in relation to educational expectation sex and SES have been found to be 
‘among those most frequently, consistently and clearly associated with 
educational expectation. | Again, Abu-Laban suggests that ''the most 
significant variables" elicited from North American studies of 
educational expectation are "social class (or an appropriate index 
thereof), sex, measured intelligence or scholastic ability of the 
student, peer group, and parental yeeesine SNE 

Not only are the variables, ane SES, school performance, 
parental encouragement and friends’ educational plans related to 
educational expectation but they are in some cases related to one 
another. The relationships between the independent variables and 
educational expectation as well as the interrelationships among the 
independent variables themselves are indicated diagrammatically in 
Figure ]. 


Turning first to the association of the independent variables 


with educational expectation, it is found that numerous studies have 
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revealed a positive relationship between various indicators of SES - 
such as parental occupation or parental education - and students’ 
educational expectation as measured by plans to attend college. The 
positive relationship has been found to persist even when such variables 
as sex, measured intelligence, scholastic ability and/or parental 
encouragement to attend college are controlled.? | 

Research has also consistently disclosed an association 
isnt. sex and educational expectation. Thus, males are more likely 
than females to have plans for attending eatisaeat 

A number of studies have found a positive relationship 
between school performance ~- for instance, as measured by grade point 
average in high school - and educational expectation. High school 
students who have received high marks or grades are generally more 
likely to have university plans than their counterparts who have 
received low marks or grades. 

A substantial amount of research has examined the association 
between parents' deliberate encouragement and exhortation of their 
children to continue their education and the children's educational 
expectations. The general conclusion of such research has been Shar 
parental encouragement is positively associated with children's 
educational expectation, the latter being measured in the majority of 
studies by plans to attend peilecess 

Some studies have indicated, also, that there is a postive 


relationship between friends' educational plans and student's 


educational expectation. Students are more likely to have plans for 
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Figure 1 


Relationships With Educational Expectation: Sex, SES, 


Parental Encouragement, School Performance 


and Friends' Plans 
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attending college when their "best friends'' also do rather than when 
they do notyd 

It is possible to derive certain "profiles" from the 
association of sex, SES, school performance, parental encouragement and 
friends’ educational plans with educational mioaetacion.© One profile 


is that of a highly able, upper-SES male whose parents and friends 


stress college education. Students who match this profile are by and 
fepe the most likely to have high educational expectation. The 
opposite profile is that of a less abies low-SES female whose parents 
and friends do not stress college edudetton: Students who match this 
profile are on the whole the least likely to have high educational 
expectation. 

With regard to the interrelationships among the independent 
variables, there is evidence that SES is positively associated with 
school performance,” friends' Paneattensl tone and parental 
encoursqement.\: Also, subjects’ school performance is positively 
related to parental eneoutedenent and friends’ educational lance 
In addition, sex is related to Be Heal (oerrormance 4 and parental 
encouragement. '? 

The findings discussed above are typical of modern industrial 
societies such as the U.S.A. and Canada. However, it is possible that 
the observed relationships between the independent variables and 
educational expectation - as well as the profiles derived from such 
relationships - may be modified by the social structure of Trinidad 


and Tobago. Hence, it is necessary to discuss the social structure of 


this society in order to develop hypotheses regarding possible modifi- 
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cations of the relationships observed in North American between the 


independent variables and educational expectation. 
Section B 
The Social Structure of Trinidad and Tobago 


in commenting on the West Indies in general, R. T. Smith 
observes that Ww 

The territories of the circum-Caribbean region 

contain some of the most complex societies in 

the world. Their complexity lies...in the 

dependent and fragmentary nature of their 

cultures, the ethnic diversity of their popula- 

tions, the special nature of their dependent 

economies, the peculiarities of their political 

development and the apparent incoherence of 

their social institutions. ! 

Two aspects of the complex social] structure of these societies - 
which include Trinidad and Tobago ~ that have been studied relatively 
extensively by scholers are the’r system of social stratification and 
ethnicity. Since these two aspects are quite relevant to this study 


they will be discussed in some detail here as they relate to Trinidad 


and Tobago. 
Social Stratification in Trinidad and Tobago 
The ''Colour-Class" System of Stratification 


As the plantation system developed in Trinidad under Spanish 
rule, the white planters attempted to utilize the labour of native 


Indians. This practice proved unsatisfactory because of the Indian's 
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inefficiency, relative lack of physical strength and inability or 
unwillingness to survive in conditions of servitide. 

The inability of the planters to meet their manpower needs 
by using native Indians led to the importation of poor whites from 
Europe, usually some form of indentureship. When this practice also 


proved unsatisfactory - for example, because of the frequency with 


which whites ran away from the plantations or refused to renew their 


ee 


indentureships - phe planters turned their attention to the already 
existing traffic in African slaves. At the time of the British 

Bee uekt of Trinidad in 1797, there were 10,009 Negro slaves. in a 
total Trinidadian population of 17,718.18 

During the period of Negro slavery, sexual unions between 
white planters and Negro slaves produced an intermediate colour 
group - the ''Creoles.'’ Members of this intermediate group were often 
given special, less "'degrading'' kinds of work to do on the plantations 
and planters sometimes made special provisions for the welfare of 
their 'mixed'' off-springs. 

There thus arose a '‘colour-class" system of stratification 
with whites generally at the top, the mixed-blood or ''Creole"' Seats 
in the middle and Negroes at the bottom. The "'Creoles'' generally 
regarded themselves as superior to the Negroes and the whites by and 
large thought themselves superior to the members of the other groups. 

Among the Negro slaves themselves, social distinctions were 
made between house slaves - serving mainly in master's home - and field 


slaves. The house slaves were generally in closer contact with their 
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masters and their masters' culture, sometimes received a modicum of 
education and in many ways constituted a slave elite. 

Slavery in the British Caribbean was abolished by Britain 
in 1833, but by this time the "colour-class'' system ~ in which social 
and occupational status were closely related to skin colour - had 
become an integral feature of Trinidad and other Caribbean societies. 

The EBIBLPSL eee system of stratification persisted after 

the liberation of the slaves, and the growth in the number of schools 
at first made little difference to the occupational and social status 
of the ex-slaves. For example, some denominational schools were 
established before 1850 but these limited educational facilities were 
used mainly by whites and ''Creoles.'' Negroes had few incentives to 
sek an education because a fairly pronounced division of labour along 
ethnic lines provided them with little opportunity for upward social 
mobility. The whites found ''Creoles'’ more acceptable than Negroes 
and, since additional manpower was needed to fill positions formerly 
reserved for whites, suitably eatt@d cea ''Creoles'' were increasingly able 
to enjoy a certain degree of dobar mobility. "Creoles!' were able, ~ 
especially during the second half of the nineteenth century, to gain 
access to teaching positions, minor Civil Service posts, commercial 
clerkships and other lower white-collar positions. : 

However, despite the fact that the members of this inter- 

mediate group came to accept the dominant values of the whites, who 


had become their reference group, their access to higher status 


positions was quite limited. As a result, they constituted a 
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relatively small class generally set apart fen the whites in terms of 
social status. 

Further educational developments in Trinidad were of 
importance to both whites and ''Creoles.'' Government legislation in 
1851 led to the establishment of a state~supported system of education, 
though schooling was not made compulsory at any level of this system. 
The Christian denominations in Trinidad were aided out of public funds 

“to provide elementary schools. In areas where the denominations failed 
to provide aoGee nist facilities, ''Government'! elementary schools were 
established. There were developments in secondary education as well. 
In 1870 there were two secondary schools receiving public funds. By 
1914, this number had grown to four, located in the two main urban 
centres in the Colony. By the same year, five smal! institutions had 
been established for the training of beeen - one with full state 
Support and the others with partial state support. 

In the early decades of state support for secondary education, 
the student body of the schools was essentially PRppaee ace whites and 
"“Creoles.""!7 Generally epearinge the system of education reflected the 
"colour-class'' system of stratification in that it was the whites eae 
"Creoles'' who mostly attended the secondary schools while Negroes and 
others by and large went no further than the elementary school. 

Whites and ''Creoles'' were also able in some instances to 
have their children educated abroad. Evidence of the ability of 
"'Creoles'' to do this is seen in the fact that in the latter part of 


the nineteenth century a few ''Creoles'' became lawyers and doctors, 
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In general, however, colour was closely bound up with the social status 


of individuals and groups. 


Changing Position of Negroes in the Social Structure 


When slavery was abolished, Negroes at first worked mainly 
in manual occupations. Many had eee on the land while others worked 
for wages on the plantations. Still others became skilled and unskilled 
workers of various kinds, for example in construction. They received 
few incentives to seek an education since channels of upward mobility 
were largely closed to them. 

Also, Bacchus observes in relation to Guyana, where a similar 
social context existed, that some ruling groups saw education, ‘'along 
with religion, as a major instrument in teaching the ex-slaves and 
their children about their place in society and thetir duties and 


20 This observation its perhaps 


resoonsibilities to the planter class." 
equally applicable to Trinidad. During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, however, some Negroes were able to secure lower white- 
collar positions on the basis of their primary education. A small 
number eventually succeeded in gaining admission to secondary schools, 
which enhanced their chances for entering white-collar occupations. 

An important reason for such relative success seems to be 
that not enough whites and ''Creoles'' were available to fill white-collar 
positions which were growing in number as a result of such factors as 


the expansion of the Civil Service, the development of the system of 


education and the increase in commercial activity. As a result, 
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adequately qualified members of other ethnic groups were allowed to take 
lower-status, white-collar positions. 

Consequently, some Negroes succeeded in gaining access to 
lower-level positions in the Civil Service, clerical positions in 
commercial enterprises, teaching and other such lower white-collar 
Occupations. By the end of the uinetcenth century, therefore, Negroes 
had already begun the process of improving their occupational status 


and of participating - albeit at lower levels initially ~ in sectors 


of the labour force previously monopolised by whites and ''Creoles."' 
East Indians in the Social Structure of Trinidad and Tobago 


After the abolition of slavery, Trinidad turned to India as 
a source of labour supply and "East Indians’ began arriving in Trinidad 
in 1845 under a system of indentureship. The importation of East Indians 
continued until 1917, by which date approximately 145,000 East Indians 
had been brought to Tetnidadee While many of the East Indian workers 
returned to India at the end of a Bertod of indentureship, large 
numbers chose to settle in Trinidad at the end of their-period of 
indentured Jabour. 

On their introduction into Trinidad, East Indians enjoyed 
very low social status as compared wr other ethnic groups in the 
society. Various factors were responsible for this, First, they did 
the work of former slaves and were therefore assigned a social status 
not very different from that previously enjoyed by the slaves, Again, 
they possessed a culture which was quite different from the dominant 


one in the society and which soon became a mark of low social status, 
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Also, their utilization of the developing educational system was 
relatively limited. Perhaps, as in Surinam and in uvenaay many 

East Indian parents in Trinidad could see little use in formal education 
since channels of social mobility in the dominant sector of the society 
were on the whole closed to them. Apparently this made East indians 


reluctant to send their children to the schools, which in turn perhaps 


a 


contributed to the initial slowness with which East Indians adopted the 
language and customs which would oe it easier for them to gain 
acceptance in the dominant sector of the society. 

Gradually, however, the status of East Indians in the society 
began to improve. Large numbers were allowed to acquire land in lieu 
of a return passage to India and by the end of the nineteenth century 
many had become free peasants. The acquisition of capital by many 
East Indians enabled them to acquire property and Biter into commercial 


23 


undertakings, ~ eventually improving their economic status ~- a factor 
which would later result in the improvement of their social status. 

The growing success of East Indians in commerce was probably 
due in part to the tendency - noted py Eractere: - for coloured 
middlemen to play an important role in the distributive trade when a 
substantial portion of the import trade is carried on by non-resident 
companies operating in the local society. A few years Bercrentne end 
of the nineteenth century Froude was able to observe of the East Indians 
in Trinidad: 

They save money, and many of them do not return 


home when their time is out, but stay where they 
are, buy land, or go into trade,2 
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Despite such gains, however, East Indians found that they were 
generally denied acceptance into the higher levels of the social 
hierarchy, perhaps to a large extent because of ascribed characteristics 
such as colour and ethnicity. Furthermore, regular channels of upward 
mobility such as employment in the Civil Service and in teaching remained 
largely closed to them. As a result, £Hey Wega emphasizing other 
avenues for attaining high social status. The wealthier parents in 
particular began to have their sons, and in ite PM Saits their daughters, 
trained abroad for the higher professions. [In this way, East Indians 
increasingly took their place alongside whites, ''Creoles,'' and others in 
the higher occupational strata of the society. 

Other channels of social mobility became open to East Indians. 
As far as the provision of educational services was concerned, this 
ethnic group had largely been ignored by the European missfonartes. 

One reason for this neglect was the expectation that most East Indians 
would return to [India at the end of their indentureship. Another, 
perhaps, was the planters’ opposition to the ddcedeton of the 

East Indians because of their fear that education would make the latter 
unfit for plantation labour. 

Beginning in the 1860's, however, Canadian Presbyterian 
missionaries began religious and educational work among the East Indians. 
By 1906, the Presbyterian authorities - with financial assistance from. 
the Government - were operating forty-three elementary schools, one 
secondary school and one teacher-training institution, all serving 


mainly East Indians. Teachers for these schools were recruited mainly 


from among East Indians who had become Presbyterians, and a small number 
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of East Indians was able to achieve upward social mobility through the 
teaching profession. It also became possible for a few East Indians to 
pursue careers in the Presbyterian Church itself. 2° 

While becoming more upwardly mobile, East Indians also became 
more widely distributed across the occupational structure and ~ especially 
during the course of the twentieth eentuny grew increasingly similar 
to members of other ethnic groups in terms of the occupations they 
pe aued. Various factors helped to bring about this situation. 

Thus, the withdrawal of large numbers of East Indians from 
the plantations at the end of their indentureship led them to seek 
alternative means of employment. The subdivision of privately owned 
land into progressively smaller sections in the process of transference 
from one generation to another probably made farming in rane instances 
an uneconomic proposition, thus leading many East [Indians to seek 
economic opportunities eleenhercss 

A variety of such opportunities arcse curing the course of 
the Fueapiarh century. For example, the pe elounert of the oi] industry 
after 1908 created opportunities for employment and members of this 
ethnic group increasingly found themselves working a onesitte other 
individuals of various ethnic perdinete’ The continuing growth of the 
commercial sector provided additional economic opportunities for 
East Indians. 

Table 2 gives an indication of the extent of the distribution 
of East Indians throughout the occupational structure of the society 


by 1931. While East Indians were heavily represented in the categories 


"lL abourers'' and "Peasant Proprietors,'' they were also fairly well 
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Table 2 


Number of East Indians in Selected Occupational 
Ce ee ee Se 


Groups, Trinidad and Tobago, 193172 
siehimasad alle etka ib naka solder dd SD a oalh 


Occupational Group 


Public Officers 
Messengers in Government Offices 
Policemen 

Legal Profession 

Medical Profession 
Ministers of Religion 
Teachers 

Merchants, etc. 

Clerks and Shopmen 
Shopkeepers and Hucksters 
Hotel Keepers 

‘Spirit Dealers 

Managers and Overseers 
Proprietors 

Mechanics 

Peasant Proprietors 
Metayers and Farmers 
Agricultural Labourers 
General Labourers 

Boatmen and Fishermen 


Domestic Servants 


Number of East Indians 


Source: Trinidad and Tobago, Population Census, 1931 (Trinidad and 


Tobago: Government Printer, 1933), p- 167. 
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represented in teaching, business, clerical work and the Government 


service. A number had also entered the medical and legal professions. 


Continuing Dispersal of Negroes and East Indians Across the Occupational 


Structure 


Political developments had imp! Tcations for the position of 
SOY Indians in the social eee ene acae Trinidad and Tobago. DPissatis- 
faction with the Crown Colony system of Rov orner te ontree ted itself in 
labour problems, riots and disturbances. Consequently, the British 
Government appointed the West India Royal Commission in 1938 to 
investigate social and economic conditions in the British West Indies. 
Three of the Bee ree ae made by the Commission were: (a) that 
universal adult suffrage be granted without much delay, (b) that the 
West Indian islands be allowed to move gradually towards self-government, 
and (c) that financial assistance be provided by Britain for the 
improvement of social services and for the reconstruction of the is’ard 
communities. It was expected that education would pay an fmportant 
part in the general process of improvement .>~ 

In national elections which took place in Trinidad and Tobago 
in 1951 under a new Constitution, East Indians were elected to mevanicé 
eighteen available Legislative Council seats and constituted the largest 
ethnic group among the elected members of the Council. One of the 
consequences of this development was increased Government financial 
support to Hindu and Moslem religious bodies for the purpose of . 


establishing and operating schools. This meant, in turn, that non- 


Christian East Indians could become teachers in schools associated 
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with their own religious faith. An additional channel of upward mobility 
had thus been opened for members of this ethnic group, 

East Indians also continued to make inroads into various 
sectors of employment and to enjoy upward mobility within such sectors. 
Table 3 shows, for example, that East Indians have received an increasing 
share of new appointments to the Civil Service. 

> in the meantime, Negroes were also continuing to experience 
upward mobility. Making use of increasing facilities for education, 
they came eventually to constitute the majority of the employees in the 
Civil Service.?' They were also substantially represented in teaching. 
Also, the further expansion of the oil industry - and more recently of 
other industries - created additional aut bate opportunities for Negroes 
as well as members of other ethnic groups. 

Table 4 reveals the extent to which Negroes and East Indians 
comprised various occupational categories in 1960. The data in the 
table indicate that these two ethnic groups tend generally to be 
underrepresented and ''Others'' - which includes whites and ''Creoles" ~ 
overrepresented in occupations having relatively high status. However , 
except for the category "Administrative, Managerial and Executive 
Worker"! - in which Negroes are relatively poorly represented ~ the 
degree of underrepresentation of Negroes and East Indians in the higher- 
status occupational groups is not extremely pronounced. This is 
indicative of the gains made by these two ethnic groups with regard to 


occupational status as compared with their initial positions in the 


society. 
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35 
Table 3 


East Indians as a Percentage of New Appointments 


to the Civil Service of Trinidad and Tobago 


Year East Indians Others 
1936 , 132 — 87% 
1946 16 . 84 
1961 16 84 
1970 26 74 


Sources: These statistics were arrived at by studying and classifying 
the names of appointees as recorded in lists published in 


the issues of the Trinidad and Tobago Royal Gazette for the 
years 1936, 1946, 1961 and 1970. 


It is likely that because of the political and other changes 
taking place in Trinidad and Tobago in more recent years, Negroes and 
East ide one have made further progress Le eee to occupational 
and social status. In this connection, an important event was the 
arrival of Eric Williams on the ees political scene. He led a political 
party - the People's National Movement (PNM) - to victory in national 
elections of 1956. Since then, he and the PNM have enjoyed continuous 
political supremacy in Trinidad and Tobago. 

One of Williams’ initial goals - constitutional tndependence 
from Britain for the country - was achieved in 1962. Bacchus observes 
that the gaining of constitutional independence by societies of the type 


found in the Caribbean along with universal adult suffrage has tended to 
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Table 4 


Negro and East Indian Males as Percentages of Male 


Workers and of Males _in Census Occupational 
Groups, Trinidad and Tobago, 1960 


a 


Ses 


Negroes East Indians Others 
Percentage of Male Working ae 
— Population h6.4% 34.5% ‘19.1% 
Occupational Group 
Professional and Technical Worker 37.9 28.5 Jeet Stats’ 
Administrative, Managerial and 
Executive Worker 14.8 29.8 55.4 
Clerical Worker 40.5 26.1 33.4 
Commercial, Financial and 
Insurance Worker 28.4 36.0 35.6 
Farmer, Fisherman, Hunter, : 
Logger and Forest Worker 28.5 58.1 13.4 
Worker in Mining, Quarrying and 
Refining 57564 5% 25.6 16.8 
Worker in Transport and Communi- ‘ : 
cation 54.3 33.3 12.4 
Other Workers 62.1 2230 15.9 


Source: Calculated from Trinidad and Tobago, Central Statistical Office, 
Population Census 1960, Detailed Cross-Classifications (Trinidad 
and Tobago: Government Printer, 1962), Part G, 8, 1-2, 
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bring about some degree of separation between the economic and the 
political power structures of such societies. He continues: 

This has to some extent resulted in the develop- 

ment of countervailing political power in the hands 

of the masses which makes it a little more difficult 

for those with economic power to manipulate the 

society and its economy entirely in their own 

interests. 32 aes 

In Trinidad and Tobago, the economic power structure has been 
white and ''Creole'! dominated. The political power structure fs now 
Negro and East Indian dominated. One consequence of such phenomena has 
been the recent trend towards training as many members of the numerically 
dominant ethnic groups ~- that ts, Negroes and East Indians- as could be 
managed in a short period of time for responsible positions in the 
administration of the country. In the first five years of constitutional 
independence, for example, over one thousand scholarships in a wide 
variety of fields were awarded to Trinidad and oneeo citizens, mainly 
Negroes and East Indians. 

Measures have also been taken to ensure that suitably qualified 
"nationals'' are given preference with regard to employment in positions 
previously monopolised by "expatriates" in private Barcratl sey As on 


result, many top positions have been filled by Negroes and East Indians, 


as well as by members of other ethnic groups. : 


Conclusions 


It appears that the close relationship between skin colour - 
as well as ethnicity - and occupational status which had developed in 


Trinidad and Tobago society has now declined in strength. Whites and 
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"Creoles'' still tend to be concentrated in the higher occupational strata 


33 


of the society. However, Negroes and East Indians - and to some extent 
members of other ethnic groups - are distributed over the entire range of 
occupational levels. 

_ One cannot conclude from the present discussion that the ‘'colour- 
class'' system of social stratification has areal) disappeared from 
Trinidad and Tobago socteny The close relationships of colour and 
ethnicity to occupational status has certainly been considerably modified, 
but the question of how much change has taken place in the relationship 
between colour - and ethnicity - and social prestige remains largely 
unanswered. 

The main conclusions to be drawn from the present discussion 

of social stratification in Trinidad and Tobago are as follows: 

a) the original ''colour-class" system of social 
stratification has been modified, at least in 
the sense that the once close relationship of 
colour and ethnicity to occupational status has 
declined, | 

b) ethnic groups which were introduced into the 
society at the bottom of the social hierarchy 
have now become distributed, to varying degrees, 
across the full range of occupational strata, 
and 

c) it is increasingly possible in Trinidad and 


Tobago for individuals, whatever their ethnic 
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origins, to find open access to positions in 
all occupational sectors once they have the 


necessary educational qualifications. 


Ethnicity 


The ethnic diversity of the pone tion is another factor which 
has made Trinidad and Tobago society highly complex. Since the present 
study deals with Negroes and East 1nd} ane® the following discussion will 
focus primarily on these two ethnic groups. An attempt will be made to 
show that, despite growing cultural eit erty between East Indians and 
Negroes, these two ethnic groups still tend to differ from each other in 
important ways. In view of the general paucity of relevant research in 
Trinidad and Tobago, studies abat in other Caribbean societies will be 
drawn upon when applicable. The discussion will deal, first, with 
increasing cultural similarity and then, second, with persisting 


cultural differences between Negroes and East Indians. 
increasing Cultural Similarity of Negroes and East Indians 
(a) Norms Relating to Mating Unions 


Among Negroes of the lower-SES group, norms regarding mating 
relationships permit various kinds of unions. Rodman has noted the 
existence of three main types of unions among lower-SES Negroes in 
Trinidad. {In one type - labelled ''friending'' - the male visits the 
female at intervals for sexual intercourse. Such relationships are 


usually temporary but may sometimes develop into lasting ones. In the 
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second type of union - termed "living'' - the mates may live together 
under the same roof but without being legally married. Many such 
relationships may be of long duration, often lasting until the death 
of one partner. The third type of union indicated by Rodman is 
"marriage.'' Such unions are recognized by law and usually involve a 
church perencnyon ; 
! Among whites and ''Creoles'' in the Caribbean, legal Christian 
marriage is the rule. Such marriage is seen as an "essential prelude 
to child-bearing'’ and is normally followed by the formation of a nuclear 
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family. Higher-SES Negroes have generally accepted the norms of 


whites and ''Creoles' with regard to mating relationships. So, in many 
cases, have Negroes who are upwardly mobile from the lower-SES fave} sccd 
Indeed, it has been suggested that the occurrence of the two main types 
of non-legal unions described by Rodman is largely conf ined to Negroes 
of the lowest SEs24t However, even when such unions are commonly 
engaged in, legal Christian marriage is likely to be regaided as 
desirable, though females are more likely than males to indicate that 
"respectability'’ is the main reason for desiring a legally recognized 
Wenkscema: To some extent, therefore, Negroes have become increasingly 
similar to whites and "Creoles! with regard to norms relating to mating 
relationships. 

Among East Indians, marriage is regarded as the normal 
precondition for mating relationships. Such unions tend to be 
"bermanent'! ones. The break-up of first unions occurs but only ina 
small minority of casésice The typical household group is the nuclear 


family onic te although a newly married couple may live in the home of 
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the husband's parents for a while before establishing a separate house- 
hold of their iad The norms among East Indians regarding mating 
relationships are therefore quite similar to those accepted by whites, 
"Creoles,'' high-SES and middle-SES Negroes and members of other ethnic 


groups. 


(b) Emphasis on Education 


Oe 


There has also tended to develop greater similarity among 
ethnic groups in Trinidad and Tobago regarding the emphasis placed on 
obtaining an education. Whites and “Creoles! have tended to place a 
relatively strong emphasis on education, even during the latter half 
of the nineteenth Senta 

Among Negroes, however, the stress on education has undergone 
substantial change. By the middle of the nineteenth century ~ several 
years after the liberation of the slaves ~ there were still limited 
provisions for the education of Negroes. Even when the Church supported 
proposals for state-aided education it did so, not to promote social 
mobility among Negroes, but essentially to ensure that Negroes received 
moral and religious training appropriate to their station in Viren 
Furthermore, despite the growth of Government-supported system of 
education after 1851, certain factors still militated against the 
educational advancement of the mass of Negroes. For example, the 
necessity for some decades of paying school fees and the requirement 


that one must be born in legally recognized wedlock to be acceptable 


as a candidate for admission to the leading secondary school in the 
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island perhaps also contributed towards limiting the educational 
opportunities of the Newheasta In addition, some individuals condemned 
the efforts of the schools as "ill-advised attempts to hoist the lower 
ranks out of their proper station and a threat to the future supply of 
plantation labours!" ¢ iF 

However, the success of some Negroes in gaining a secondary 
education and in Stefi white-collar occupations probably induced in 
others a desire for upward social mobility through education. iesciees 
such occupational gains generated rising educational expectations among 
Negroes. Certainly, during the course of the twentieth century 
educational gains have enabled members of this ethnic group to enjoy 
substantial representation in the Civil Service, the teaching profession 
and other white-collar occupations. Furthermore, recent political 
changes and economic development have contributed towards making the 
views cf Negroes concerning the usefulness of education increasingly 
similar to those of whites and ''Creoles.'! 

East Indians, also, have apparently placed an increasing 
emphasis on formal education as a means of achieving upward social ~. 
mobility. Several reasons have been eradiae danke the widespread lack 
of interest in formal schooling shown by East [Indians during the decades 
following their first tntroduction into the island. 

One such reason is that many East Indians expected to, and 
actually did, return to India. Another is that East Indians were at 
first suspicious of Negroes and were unwilling to send their children 


to the predominantly Negro schools because they feared that their 


children would suffer injustices at the hands of Negro teachers and 
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Negro pasts A third is that parents desired the services of older 
children either to earn additional money on the sugar-cane plantations 


47 A fourth is simply that for most 


or to assist on their own lands. 
East Indians a formal education was likely to bring few economic or 
social advantages since most channels of upward social mobility were 
closed to them. A fifth is that planters were generally opposed to the 
idea of education for East Indian children on the ground that education 
"might create an aversion to field work, and in turn a labour ehortace 
on the senrattanertds 

However, denominational and Government schools played an 
important role in the education of East Indians, For example, the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church did a great deal of work with regard to the 
education of this ethnic group. Generally, it appears that a more 
widespread interest in formal schooling began to develop among 
East Indians only after they emerged from the plantations. Then, they 
began adopting some aspects of the way of life of other ethnic groups, 
gained acceptance in occupational spheres other than agriculture, 
acquired greater economic and political power, and in various ways began 
to receive opportunities to reap the economic Lene hie advantages of 
possessing a formal education. 

Statistics regarding literacy probably give some indication of 
the rising acceptance of formal schooling among East Indians. Table 7 
shows that the percentage of East Indians classified as literate increased 


substantially in the twenty-five years between 1921 and 1946. In this 


period, the percentage increased from 12.6% to 49.4%. 
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Table 5 


Literacy Rate Among East [tndians in Trinidad and Tobago 


Year 4 of East [Indians Literate 
1921 aia 12.6 
193] 17.2 

- 1946 ; hg. k 


Source: Trinidad and Tobago, Council Papers, 1922 (Trinidad and Tobago: 
Government Printer, 1922), p. 33; Trinidad and Tobago, Population 
Census, 1931 (Trinidad and Tobago: Government Printer, 1933), 


p. 33; Trinidad and Tobago, Population Census 1946 (Trinidad 
and Tobago: Government ae a oe 
Some recent research suggests that East Indians now place a 

very strong emphasis on education. Rubin and Zavalloni, for example, 
report that a higher percentage of East Indians than of Negroes, whites 
or ‘Creoles’ plan to attend natverst vac? They found, also, that 
seventy percent of their sample of East Indians attending secondary 
“pee te Trinidad planned to enter the fields of medicine, law, 
teaching, engineering and architecture, admission to which each requires 
higher education. East Indians, like eerac Nave become similar to 
whites and ''Creoles'' with regard to emphasizing the importance of 
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education. 
(c) Other Cultural Similarities 


Some studies have indicated other ways in which ethnic 
differences in Trinidad have lessened, For example, some East Indian 


girls seem to reject the norm of early marriage, and a few would like 
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to combine marriage with a career. Also, many East Indians desire 


greater independence from their parents in the matter of choosing 
pocucese > In this respect, East Indians appear to be Edot lig the 
norms of other ethnic groups. Some social scientists have also noted 
an increasing tendency for East Indians to demand the same enjoyment 


Mey 


of "the good life...in good old West Indian style'’ that members of 
| 53 


other ethnic groups tend to stress. = 
A number of studies have suggested, in addition, that at the 
'middie-class'’ levels of the society cultural differences among ethnic 
groups are less pronounced than at lower pereiee In the course of 
seeking access to the higher occupational strata of the society, the 
members of various ethnic groups have to some extent adopted the norms 
and life style of the whites and the "Creoles."9" At the middie-class 
levels, therefore, the various ethnic groups tend to share the dominant 


culture - that of the whites and ''Creoles'' - in Trinidad and Tobago 


society. 


Persisting Cultural Differences 


NN 


Some investigations suggest that while a certain degree of 
"cultural assimilation'' has been evident tn the ae of the East Indtans,” 
this group still retains elements of its original culture which make it 
distinguishable from the Negro See Green observes that these two 
ethnic groups ''still show sharp disparity in behaviour patterns,!!>/ The 
ethnic differences will be discussed under the following headings: 


(a) child role expectations, 
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(b) sex role expectations, and 


(c) emphasis on achievement. 


(a) Child Role Expectations 


The work of some scholars suggests that the East Indftan and 

Negro "subcultures" differ somewhat from each other with regard to the 
roles they prescribe for children. For example,-East Indian youths are 
normally expected to accept the parents' right to play an important part 
in the choice of spouses for their children. Niehoff and Niehoff have 
reported that the majority of East Indian marriages are arranged by 
parents, though the prospective mates are generally allowed to agree or 
disagree with the nate 

Again, sons may rely on their parents for economic assistance 
or Hnheritance.°7 In other words, a role of dependency upon parents 
on the part of East Indian children Tempermceible in the East [Indian 
"sub-culture." | 

East Indian children are expected to be strongly oriented 
toward the family. Klass points out that kinship relations, especially 
in the household group, are of ''vital importance! to the East ridbeniee 
Green commenting on the small-group intimacy and solidarity among 
East Indians, notes that East Indian children tend to be kept to their 
homes and restricted from interaction with outsiders. 

East Indian mothers place significantly less emphasis than 


Negro mothers on teaching their children to seek social relationships 


outside the family. These differing emphases in socialization are 
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reflected in significantly less preference for social relationships out- 
side the family among East Indian than among Negro children. 2 

Also, as Abu-Laban has indicated in relation to the Arab 
Near East, supportive norms in the culture - such as emphasis on family 
honour and respect for elders - may provide an Wdeolagteat basis" for 
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keeping the adolescent oriented toward the family. In this connection, 


Green has observed that\the East Indian culture reduces independence on 


we 


the part of children "'by its necessary or voluntary acceptance of 
obligation and submission Palas tc! 

Among Negroes, however, children are expected to become 
independent of parents. For example, there is little emphasis on 
inheritance. Also, mothers - and fathers - typically engage in a wide 
variety of roles outside the home and children are required to recognize 
that such concerns of etree take priority over their demands. Again, 
children are expected from an early age to learn to develop social 
| relationships outside the family. {tndeed, mcthers appear to ''force 
their children away from dependence upon them. 1! 

Collins and Raven suggest a general definition of group 
cohesiveness as ''the resultant of all the forces acting on all the members 
to remain in the ggouneiiag In other words, ''cohesiveness'' seems to 
refer at least in part to the degree of integration of members into the 
group. Since the East Indian ''sub-culture!' places much more emphasis 
than the Negro one on the orientation of children toward the family, 


East Indian offsprings are likely to be more closely integrated into the 


family than their Negro counterparts. 
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The ethnic differences in child role expectations discussed 
above may also have implications for degree of Dees cion toward peers. 
While emphasizing that their children should develop independence of 
the family, Negro parents also persuade their children ''to learn to 
work along with groups of their own age in preference to working alone,'' 
to cooperate and get along pleasantly with others, and to play together 
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in mixed sex and age groups both within and outside the home. bt 


seems likely, therefore, that Negroes will be more closely integrated 


into and more amenable to the influence of peer groups than East Indians. 
(b) Sex Role Expectations 


There seems to be some evidence of a difference in sex role 
expectations and training pecieen the East indian and Negro subgroups. 
The East Indian father has the main responsibility for supporting his 
family. He also has the major position of authority and status within 
iene family and is responsible, too, for representing the family in 
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community affairs and religious organizations. The young East Indian 
male has to be socialized to occupy such a position of responsibility 
when he grows up. 

Among low-SES Negroes, the female tends to enjoy the major 
position of authority and responsibility in the family. The male is 
generally expected to contribute toward the support of any child he 
has fathered but there is little social pressure upon him to do so, 
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especially if he refuses to recognize the child as his own. 


Consequently, it is the female who frequently becomes the head of the 
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family and assume major responsibility for its support and management. 
Even when mates establish their own household, the female has the main 
responsibility for disciplining children, organizing children's 
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activities when necessary and making decisions about expenditures. 
(c) Emphasis on Achievement 


x The publ ished literature seems to indicate that generally 
speaking East Indians are strongly oriented towards achievement. Niehoff 
and Niehof’! and Crowley, /2 for example, describe East Indians as being 
noticeably future oriented. Rubin and za HOH conclude that members 
of this ethnic group tend to possess a "'striving ortentatton.""/9 Cross 
and Schwartzbaum observe that East Indians as a group are reputed to 
place a strong emphasis on sauescioh as a means of social advancemen tae 
Negroes of high-SES, like East Indians in general, tend to 
emphasize educational and occupational achievement. However, several 
Maht er indicate that low-SES Negroes have a reputation for being 
interested primarily tn immediate gatisfactions rather than in planning 
for the achievement of long-term ebjechivaste: For these reasons, 


the East Indian group appears less differentiated by SES with respect 


to emphasis on achievement than the Negro group. 
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50. 
Section C 


Possible Influence of the Social Structure of 


Trinidad and Tobago on the Relationships 
Involving Educational Expectation 


eG 


Of the relationships involving adueseeiecal expectation reported 
in North America, four appear likely to be affected to some extent by 
specific aspects of the social structure of Trinidad and Tobago. These 
are the relationships between (a) SES and educational expectation, 

(b) paventh} encouragement and educational expectation, (c) friends’ 
educational plans and pallies cnalwecpeees tion and (d) sex and educational 


expectation. 
(a) SES and Educational Expectation 


East Indians and Negroes - as has been indicated earlier in the 
eescane enapcar ore now Terr pared across the full range of the 
occupational structure of Trinidad and Tobago. However, it seems that 
East Indians of different SES levels tend to be more similar to one 
another with regard to emphasis on achievement ~ including educational | 
achievement - than Negroes with differing ses. 76 

it is therefore hypothesized that the relationships between SES 
and educational expectation is weaker among East Indians than among 
Negroes. That is, the superiority of the level of educational expectation 
held by high-SES students over that held by students of lower SES will 


be less marked among East Indians than among Negroes. 
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Indeed, the reports that East Indians widely emphasize 
educational achievement suggest that in this ethnic group the difference 
in level of educational expectation between students of high SES and 
those of lower SES may be negligible. Thus, East Indian students of 
lower SES may be as likely as those of higher SES to report having 
university plans. If this is indeed boties important implication seems 
to follow. The finding of North American Studies that SES has a positive 
relationship with educational expectation may not apply to East Indians 
in Trinidad. Thus, the North American ''profile'' which tends to be 
associated with high educatitond expectation - that is, the profile of 
an able, high-SES male whose parents and friends emphasize university 
education - may not hold in its entirety in Trinidad. It is expected, 


therefore, that in some respects the findings of the present study wil] 


differ from those of North American studies. 


. (b) Parental Encouragement and Educational Expectation 


ee ee 


“There ts some evidence that pcasd of family cohesiveness may 
help to determine the extent to which children internalize chest parents’ 
values and expectations. It has been reported, for example, that viutis 
who continue their education beyond the period of compulsory schooling 
are more likely than those who drop out to have come from families with 
strong primary raléc¥onsntpshee In other words, they tend to come from 
highly cohesive families. 


There is additional reason for the argument that degree of 


family cohesiveness may be positively related to the extent to which 
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children are responsive to their parents' values and expectations. For 
example, Abu-Laban suggests why Lebanese youths are likely to be far more 
closely integrated than American youths into the family. In Lebanon 
society, as Abu-Laban has observed, an important eUpece of socialization 
is the training of the young to accept the authority of their elders. 
even after marriage. Also, youths are raught that dependence upon the 
family is acceptable, for example in such matters as economic security 
and the choice of a mate. The teaching of certain norms - such as- 
respect for elders and emphasis on family honour - may also contribute 
to making the Lebanese family "'an important anchoring point for 


organizing social relations and an influential unit in the life of 


In the United Seateeuthowevent the young are encouraged to 
exercise greater independence in such matters as the choice of an 
occupation, the selection of a mate and economic support. Furthermore, 
- the peer group ''functions to develop increasing independence from the 
family and facilitate the transition from familial to societal roles.'!79 

Therefore, this family cohesiveness - and the integration of 
Lebanese youths into their family - is likely, as Abu-Laban has ifdtéated, 
to lead to these youths being more responsive than the American ones to 
the expectations of their respective families. < 

Thomas and Weigert have further indicated that degree of 
industrialization-urbanization is inversely related to conformity to 


such significant others as father, mother and priest. This relationship 


seems due at least in part to a decrease in traditional face-to-face 
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relations - that is, a decrease in the closeness of primary relationships - 
as itndustrialization-urbanization ergres see tae 

The degree of integration of youths into their families thus 
appears to be related to the extent of their adoption of, or ortentation 
to, the values and expectations of parents. It has been suggested that 
East Indian youths tend to be more eleseiy integrated into their families 
than Negro youths are into their own. It is therefore hypothesized that 
the relationship between parental encouragement and educational expecta- 
tion is stronger among East Indians than among Negroes. 

To be more specific, because East Indians ace more likely than 
Negroes to be closely integrated into their families and therefore more 
strongly oriented toward their parents’ values and expectations, high 
parental encouragement is PEAS to influence East Indian youths more 
than Negro youths. Thus, perceived parental encouragement will tend to 
be accompanied by higher eArcat ona) expectation among East [Indian than 
among Negro students. At the same time, however, the strong orientation 
of East Indians than of Negroes to the vales and expectations of parents 
may mean that in the absence of perceived parental encouragement the 
former are likely to have lower educational expectation than the rotten 
The hypothesis also implies that the association between parental 
encouragement and educational expectation reported by North American 


research may vary in strength with the degree of integration of youths 


into their families. 
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(c) Friends' Educational Plans and Subjects' Educational Expectation 


lt seems that the closer a student's relationship with his peers 
is the more similar will his educational expectation probably be to 
theirs. Various arguments may be employed to support this proposition. 

For example, Sherif and Sherif indicate that the salience of a 
particular group for an individual determines the extent to which the 
individual is likely to adopt the norms and attitudes of the oy geity heseh 
It has been argued, also, that increasing complexity of society is 
accompanied by more rigid and lasting structural separation of youths 
from adults. As this happens, youths tend to develop a "common 
identification'' and the peer group becomes a "significantly important 
unit in the life of its Henbdra mie One implication of this argument 
is that as youths become more strongly oriented toward their peers they 
tend to take greater cognizance of the latter's values and expectations. 

Again, McDill and Soleman show that as students progress through 
secondary school - and as they become more involved in the peer group ~- 
the relationship between their level of adteat ions excectetion and that 
of their peers tends to become Minders It appears, also, chee 
students who might not normally have planned fs enter college but who 
succeed in gaining admission to leading high-school cliques are likely 
to adopt the college-going norms which tend to prevail Seti Pee 
Higueee it has been reported, also, that students are more likely 
to have college plans when their friends also do than when the latter 


do not. The significant point is that such a tendency is strongest 


when the friendship choice is acs Peet he - that is, when the 
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relationship between the student and his peers is closer. It appears, 
therefore, that the closer youths are to their peers the greater is the 
tendency for them to have educational expectations similar to those of 
the latter. 

Since Negroes are socialized to-emphasize social relationships 
outside the family whereas East Indians generally are not, the former 
may be expected to have a stronger orientation toward their peers and 
consequently a greater degree of similarity to the latter with regard 
to level of educational expectation. It is therefore hypothesized that 
the relationship between friends' educational plans and subjects' 
educational expectation is stronger among Negroes than among East Indians. 

To be more specific, it is expected that when their friends 
have high educational expectation a higher percentage of Negroes than of 
East Indians wiil also stress such education. At the same time, when 
their friends have low educational expectation a lower percentage of 
Negroes than of East Indians will tend to have high educational 
expectation. Thus, it is expected that level of educational expectation 
will vary with friends' educational plans to a greater extent among 
Negroes than among East Indians. The hypothesis also implies that the 
relationship between friends! educational plans and subjects’ educational 
expectation reported by North American studies will vary in strength with 
the degree of the youths' orientation toward their peers. 

As indicated previously, East Indian youths appear to be more 
strongly integrated into the family than into the peer group. It is 


therefore hypothesized that among East [ndians the relationship between 
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parental encouragement and educational expectation is stronger teen that 
between friends' educational plans and subjects! educational expectation. 
That is, the level of educational expectation of East Indian students will 
be higher when they perceive their parents as encouraging university 
education than when their friends have high educational expectation. On 
the other hand, their level of educational expectation will. be lower when 
they do not perceive Heir parents as atcburag tngltini versity education 
than when their friends have low etioeatl net expectation. ' 

Im the case of Negroes, there is no clear indication of the 
relatively strength of orientation toward the family as against 
orientation toward peers. While members of this ethnic group are 
socialized to emphasize social relationships outside the family, this 
_does not necessarily mean that they become more integrated into the 
peer group than into the family. It is hypothesized that among the 
Negro students the relationship between friends’ educational plans and 
subjects' educational expectation is at least. as strong as that between 


parental encouragement and educational expectation. | 


{d) Sex and Educational Expectation 


Among East Indians, sex roles tend to be clearly and consistently 
defined, with males being expected to bear the main respons Tibi lity for 
the support of their family. In some respects, therefore, sex role 
expectations among East Indians tend to be quite similar to those among 
whites in modern industrial societies. [In such societies high educational 


achievement is generally regarded as less necessary for females than for 
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males and hence males tend to have higher educational expectation than 
females. It is hypothesized, therefore, that East Indian males will 
tend to have higher educational expectation than their female counter- 
parts. 

Research in the Caribbean suggests that sex role expectations 
among high-SES and middle-SES Negroes cong to be quite similar to those 
prevailing among whites, "Creoles,'' and East Indians. It is therefore 
hypothesized that in these SES Ree sane rons males will tend to have 
higher educational expectation than females. 

However, as has been indicated earlier, sex roles among low-SES 
Negroes tend to differ from those among East Indians and Negroes of higher 
SES. One can argue that low-SES Negro females tend to be socialized to 
regard as normal and acous fers the considerable authority within and 
responsibility for their family which they frequently assume. Therefore, 
low-SES Negro females are likely to place greater emphasis than their 
male counterparts on obtaining a university education as a means of 
enabling themselves to discharge Ener responsibilities for the support 
of their family should this become necessary. 

A different line of reasoning which is still supportive of the 
above hypothesis can also paar) on 29" it has been reported that even 
when low-SES Negroes participate in mating relationships other than 
those that are recognized by law they may still regard legal Christian 
marriage as dest cappanee There is some evidence, however, that in this 
low-SES subgroup females are more likely than males to say that an 
interest in "'respectability'' - in terms of the dominant white culture - 


87 


is their main reason for desiring a legally recognized marriage. 
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Furthermore, such a marriage is perceived by low-SES Neos families as 
enhancing their social prestige within their own community .°8 University 
education - and consequently the attainment of high SES - would enhance 
the Negroes' chances of achieving "respectability'’ and greater social 
prestige through a legally recognized marriage, since unions at the 
high-SES levels are normally of this type. Therefore, low-SES Negro 
females - because of this desire for Be vie marital status and the 
greater social prestige which the latter brings - Rector to have higher 
educational expectation than their male counterparts. 

It is hypothesized that in the East Indian group, the high-SES 
Negro Bina roee and the middJe-SES Negro subgroup males have a higher 
level of educational. expectation than their female counterparts. However, 
in the low-SES Negro subgroup females have a higher level of educational 
expectation than their male counterparts: 

it is expected therefore that the findings of North American 
research regarding sex differences in fevelwee educationa) expectation 
will be replicated for East Indians, whatever cnctr SES, and for high- 
SES and middle-SES Negroes while they will be reversed for low-SES 
eqeces | | er | 

If the hypotheses regarding sex-related differences are 
confirmed, then the ''profile'' associated with low educational 
expectation in North America - that is, a less able, low-SES female 


whose parents and friends do not stress university education ~ will 


perhaps not be applicable in the case of Negroes in Trinidad, 
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Summa ry 


North American studies have indicated that the variables sex, 
SES, school performance, parental encouragement, and friends! educational 
plans are related to students' educational expectation. However, certain 
characteristics of the social structure of Trinidad may result in some 
modification of the relationships between specific variables and 
educational expectation Creatas in North America and other countries. 

Although East Indians and Negroes are both distributed over the 
full range of SES, the greater emphasis on achievement on the part of the 
former seems likely to result in a weaker relationship between SES and 
educational expectation among them than among Negroes. Thus, the 
Strength of the association between SES and educational expectation may 
Dayton one group to another depending upon how far the SES categories 
within each group constitute a homogeneous unit with regard to emphasis 
on educations! achievement. | 

Also, the magnitude of the relationship between parental 
encouragement and dditca bi dvadeetneceeaian will probably vary with degree 
of integration of youths into their families. The relationship is likely 
to be stronger among East Indians than among Negroes, since the former 
appear to belong to more cohesive families. In the same way, [integration 
into the peer group may be related to the strength of the association 
between friends' plans and educational expectation. In Trinidad and 
Tobago, this association is likely to be more pronounced among Negroes 


than among East Indians since the former appear to have the stronger 


orientation to peers. 
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Among East Indians and higher-SES Negroes, the husband normally 
has the main responsibility for the support of the family. Therefore, 
females in these subgroups may be socialized to regard educational 
achievement as being less important for them than for their male counter- 


parts. As in North America, such females are likely to have lower 


= 


educational expectation than their male counterparts. Among low~SES 


Negroes, females will tend to place a greater emphasis on achieving the 


~ aie -_—_— 


economic means of supporting a family and a greater stress on achieving 

a legally recognized marriage. For both these objectives education is 

an important asset and hence females in this subgroup are likely to 

develop higher educational expectation than their male counterparts. 
The following, in summary form, are the hypotheses to be 


tested: 


(a) The variables school performance, parental 
encouragement and friends’ educational plans 
are positively related to educational 
expectation. 


(b) (i) Among East Indians of al] SES subgroups 
and among Negroes of high SES and middle 
SES a higher percentage of males than of 
females reports definite university plans. 


(ii) Among low-SES Negroes, a higher percentage 
of females than of males reports definite 
university plans. 


(c) The percentage of students reporting definite 
university plans declines more sharply among 
Negroes than among East Indians with each 
level of SES. 


(d) The relationship between parental encouragement 
and level of educational expectation is stronger 
among East Indians than among Negroes. 
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(e) The relationship between friends' educational 
plans and level of educational expectation is 
stronger among Negroes than among East Indians. 


(f) Among East Indians, parental encouragement has 
at least as strong a relationship as friends' 
educational plans with educational expectation. 


(g) Among Negroes, friends' educational plans have 
at least as strong a relationship as parental 
encouragement with educational expectation. 


2 (h) (i) The profile which tends to be associated 
with high educational- expectation in 
North America is not necessarily asso- 
ciated with such educational expectation 
in Trinidad. 


(ii) The profile which tends to be associated 
with low educational expectation in 
North America is not necessarily asso- 
ciated with such educational expectation 
in Trinidad. 
The hyptheses presented above will serve as the focal points for 
the presentation and discussion of the results of the data analysis. The 


discussion now proceeds, in Chapter II1, to a description of the methodo- 


logy used in the present study. 
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Chapter I11 
METHODOLOGY 


The methodology employed in the present study is described in 
the present chapter under the following headings: (a) operationalization 


and measurement of variables, (b) the sample, (c) data collection 


procedure, and (d) data analysis. 


Operationalization and Measurement of Variables 


The variables in the present Sitrdy include the following: 
ethnicity, sex, parental occupation, school performance, parental 
encouragement, friends’ educational plans and students' educational 
expectation. | 

Ethnicity falls into two categories: East Indian and Negroes. 
Ethnicity was identified through the names of the students. Generally, 
the names of East Indians can be distinguished from those of Negroes 
with little difficulty. The researcher found that task a relatively 
easy one in the case of the present sample. 

Information concerning sex was obtained simply by asking the 
question "Are you male or feniale?!" ‘this question adears as Item 
Number 3 in Section A of the ededutanndite (see Appendix B). ~ «w, 

it appears that no instrument has specifically been devised 
for measuring socio-economic status in Trinidad. For the purposes of 
the present study, therefore, it became necessary to rely on the use 


of broad categories. Occupation of head of household - referred to 
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in this study as parental occupation - is used as an indicator of SES. 
The items which provided information regarding parental occupation are 
Numbers 7~11 in Section A of the questionnaire. They are of an open- 

ended variety and were constructed according to suggestions made by 


Oppenhein. ' 


™“ 
es 


On the basis of their responses to these items, students were 
assigned to one of the following four categories of parental occupation: 
a. unskilled or unemployed (e.g. agricultural 
labourers, small farmers, general labourers, 
unemployed persons), wl 
b. skilled or semi-skilled (e.g. foremen, 
machinists, motor-mechanics, carpenters, bus 
drivers, taxi uriversy" 
c. lower white-collar (e.g. sales, clerical or 
secretarial workers), and 
d. managerial, professional or technical (e.g. 
doctors, teachers, civil servants, engineers, 
refinery operators with at least secondary , 
education, priests). 
For the purposes of the study, the eapBoOP TEs (c) and (d) 
were combined into one referred to as '''Hight Parental Occupation." 
The category (b) was designated '''Middle' Parental Occupation" and the 
category (a) 'tLow' Parental Occupation." Since parental occupation 
was being used as an indicator of SES, the three categories could also 
be referred to as "'High SES,'"' "Middle SES'' and "Low SES" respectively. 


It might be noted that ''Middle SES'' would refer to "parents" with 
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skilled or semi-skilled occupations and not to the so-called ''middle- 
class'' parents frequently discussed in North American and other studies. 
The composition of the sample in terms of parental occupation (SES) is 


as follows: 


“High! SES 397- (36.1%) - 
"Middle'' SES 438 (39.8%) 
% HLow!! Seas aaez oc (24712) 
Totadcce.. 1101 


The only item in the questionnaire which referred to students' 
school performance consisted of a self-rating scale. Students were 
asked to rate their ae aae examination mark over the then current _ 
‘school year on a five-point scale ranging from ''Poor'® to "Excellent." 
This subjective measure was subsequently discarded by the researcher in 
favour of the more objective indication of students! school performance 
available in the form of the General Cortiticite of Education (Ordinary 
Level) examination results. 

All students in the sample took the G.C.E. examinations in 
June, 1971, about one month following the administration of the 
questionnaire and the results of the examination were available in) 
September, 1971. The examination taken by the students was conducted 
under the auspices of Cambridge University of England and the examination 
scripts were graded in Britain. In the examination students generally 
took up to eight subjects. A G.C.E. (O-Level) certificate was granted 


to students who passed in at least three subjects. 
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For the purposes of the present investigation, students in the 
sample were divided into two categories: (a) those who had qualified 
for a G.C.E. certificate and (b) those who had not. The first category, 
consisting of 567 students, was regarded as having "high'"’ school 
performance while the Peconic tecocy -ccne testing of 534 students, was 
designated as having Spats school performance. 
se Parental encouragement was operational ized as the frequency 
with which parents or parent~substitutes were reported by the deeaants 
as advising them to go to university. There was the possibility of some 
distortion in this measure, since students might in some cases have 
inflated their reported degree of parental encouragement so that the 
latter was consistent vith their own educational expectation. The item 
measuring parental encouragement - Number 20 of Section B in the 
questionnaire - followed the general pattern of those. used in some 
North American sthdres!s Fowever, the meaning of different points in 
a five-point scale ranging from ‘'Never"' to ery Often'' was clarified 
by statements regarding the frequency to which eachhenarad referred. [ft 
might be emphasized that in this study "parental éhesutagenent' raters to 
perceived parental encouragement. 

The various levels of parental encouragement were condensed 
into two categories: “'high'' parental encouragement and ''low'' parental 
encouragement. whieh students reported that their parents encouraged 
them "often" or ''very often'' to attend university, they were regarded 
as receiving "high'' parental encouragement. In all other cases they 


were classified as receiving ‘'low'' parental encouragement. 
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The university plans reported by peers whom each student had 
nominated as his best two friends, of his own sex and his own school 
class, served as a measure of friends’ educational plans. Such an 
approach to measuring this variable is found in a number of North American 
studies.> fe 
For the purposes of the present investigation, friends! 
educational plans Pave been assigned to two categories: (a) one or both 
of the students’ friends reporting definite plans to attend Gaiverstty 
and (b) neither of the students' friends reporting such plans. The names 
of the individuals nominated as best friends were obtained for each 
subject from the responses to Item Number 23 in Section A of the 
questionnaire. Then the questionnaire responses of the nominated 
individuals themselves regarding their own educational expectation were 
examined in order to determine which category of friends! educational 
Wiens was appropiate for the nominating subject. 

Educational expectation was operationalized as the subjects’ 
plans regarding university. This measure fol lows the general pattern of 
these Weed in many studies of educational expectation in North Arericw 
Students were given four choices regarding whether or not they STarned 
to go to university, the choices ranging from "Definitely Not'’ to 
"Definitely Yes.'' The relevant item in the questionnaire is Number 30 
in Section B. For the present investigation, students who chose the 
response "Definitely Yes'' were classified as having "high'’ educational 


expectation while those who selected the other responses were classified 


as having "'low'' educational expectation. 
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The Sample 


The sample consists of Negro and East Indian students, of both 
sexes, attending fifth forms in ten public secondary schools in Trinidad, 


An attempt was made to ensure that reasonably large numbers of students 


SS 


from each of the two ethnic groups were included in the sample, At the 
same time, factors of time, cost and convenience were important consi- 
derations. It was therefore thought desirable to divide the island into 
three main "regions'' and to obtain a sample of schools From each. 

The central region contains the main concentrations of 
East Indians in the island, associated primarily with agriculture but 
also Pete ore extent with the oil industry, with teaching, with business 
and with other sectors of the economy. The region also includes two of 
the main urban centres in Trinidad = San Fernando and Princes Town ~ where 
there are large representations of East Indians in the higher professions 
and in business. In addition, the region has large numbers of Negroes 
associated with the oi] Taleeee Sich the government services, with 
skilled employment of various kinds and with agriculture and general 
labour. 

The northern region contains the capital ~ Port-of-Spain - and 
two other large urban centres. Negroes constitute the main ethnic group 
in this region. They are likely to be employed in the government 
services, in light industries, in sales and services, in skilled 
occupations and in general labour. 

In the southern region, Negroes again form the largest ethnic 


group. They are employed in such sectors as the oi! industry, in light 
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Figure 2 


Approximate Location of the Secondary Schools 


Participating in the Study 
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industries, in agriculture, and in occupations ranging from skilled 
workers to general labourers. East Indians in this region are also 
employed in similar sectors. 

A total] sample of ten schools ~ representing about twenty-five 
per cent of the public secondary schools.in Trinidad and Tobago - was 
obtained. The distribution of these eheede over the three ‘'regions'' 
is shown in Figure ape isthe 

In the school year 56626 Webs year in which the students in 
the sample were likely to have been admitted to the public secondary 
schools, there were forty-two government Hee assisted secondary schools 
in Trinidad and Tobago. Thirteen of these were in the capital b 
Port-of-Spain - and its tmmediate environment, seven in San Fernando, 
twenty at other points in Trinidad and three in Tobago. With the 
ee eent ion of the heavy concentration of schools in Port-of-Spain and 
San Fernando ~- which, in any case, are the largest towns [in Trinidad 
and are situated in the two most densely popuJated areas of the 
island - the public secondary ee both government and assisted, 
are distributed quite widely over the territory. The twenty schools. 
outside Port-of-Spain and San Fernando are located in smaller towns or 
rural areas. 

In making a selection, schools were drawn at random from each 
region: their names were written on pieces of paper which were folded 
and placed in a box, following which a number of schools was selected 
at random for each region. Four were chosen for the northern region, 


four for the central and three for the southern. One of the northern 


schools subsequently declined to participate in the study. 
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Students are admitted to the public secondary schools on the 
basis of their performance in a "common entrance examination'' taken at 
approximately age eleven. pen thie examination was first introduced, 
government secondary schools - that is, those schools built and operated 
entirely by the government - had to accept 100% of their first-form 
admissions from pupils who had attained a designated level of success in 
_the examination, Hh iGSbssdeSahentfsupporned denominational schools were 
required to accept at least 80% of their admissions from among such 
pupils. 

in 1965, however, the Minister of Education began assigning 
the first five hundred pupils in order of merit - that is, about ten 
per cent of those students admitted in 1966 - to secondary schools of 
their parents’ choice. The remaining school places in the government 
schools were then filled by eligible pupils on the basis of the hatETe 
of their perfornance in the ''common entrance examination.'' [n the case 
of the government supported denominational schools, at least 80% of 
the places in the admission classes were assigned to eligible pupils 
according to order of merit as determined by their examination per= 
formance, while the final twenty per cent - or less - were given to 
pupils selected at the principal's discretion from among those who 


- 


were eligible by virtueof their performance in the ‘'common entrance 


no 


examination. 


In 1966, it was reported that 30,358 pupils took the ‘'common 
entrance examInation,"' the estimate being that about five thousand of 


these candidates - or about sixteen per cent would actually be placed 
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in public secondary schaeiewe Thus, the sample for the present study is 
drawn from a group of students which is highly select in terms of 
measured intelligence. 

it is difficult to determine what proportion of the age group 
eligible to take the ''Common Entrance Examination" in 1965-1966 actually 
did so. As Pujadas informs us, 98.8% of the Standard V enrolment took 
the examination in 1965-1966. / if only eleven year-olds were permitted 
to take the examination in that year Pret on the basis of the census 
data of 1960, one would expect to find a maximum of 27,839 esndtdates 
for the examination. Since 30,358 pupils took the examination, then 
children other than eleven~year-olds must have been included among the 
candidates. In the absence of data concerning how many such children 
there were, it is impossible to estimate the proportion of each age 
cohort which took the examination. 

The ten schools participating in the study yielded a sample of 
1,170 Fifth Form students, almost all about the age of sixteen or 
seventeen. When the students who had Chinese names and others who had 
supplied incomplete information were etitattaeed ; the usable sample 
consisted of 1,101 students, or about twenty per cent of the number 
ete to the public secondary schools in 1966. tn the usable sample, 
there were 50] Negroes and 600 East Indians. Of the Negroes, 261 were 
females and 240 males. Of the East Indians, 287 were females and 313 
males. 

It is possible that students were products of mating unions 


between Negroes and East Indians might have been classified as either 
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Negroes or East Indians. However, their number is likely to have been 
very small. 

There was some variation in the sample with regard to age. 
Of the sample, 128 (11.6%) were iheacn, 526 (47.8%) were sixteen, 402 
(36.5%) were seventeen and 45 (4.1%) were eighteen years old. Therefore, 
most (84.3%) of the students were sixteen or seventeen years old. 


ae ae SR 


The Data Collection Procedure 


The data used in the present study are derived from responses 
to a questionnaire administered to a sample of students attending certain 
| public secondary schools in Trinidad. The items in the questionnaire | 
were designed to elicit information relating mainly to sex, SES, family 
type, parental encouragement, peer influence, educationa] expectation, 
educational aspiration, value orientations, occupational expectation 
and occupational aspiration. Not all of this information, however, falls 
within the scope of the present investigation. 

The questionnaire was administered to students in their regular 
classrooms, all students at any particular school answering. the question- 
naire at the same time. The administration of the questionnaire took 
place on school days during the first two weeks of May, 1971. Teachers 
in the schools assisted with general supervision but on no occasion were 
allowed to examine students' responses. The same procedure was employed 
in all schools. This was as follows: 

a. The assisting teachers were met as a group by 

the researcher prior to the administration of 


the questionnaire. It was explained to them 
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that the purpose of the study was to examine the 
"future plans" of the students and the factors 
affecting such plans. They were requested to 
refrain from assisting students or from looking 
at what students wrote. They were asked to 

refer any questions raised by the students 
directly AY the researcher. The procedure to 

be followed in the actual administration of 

the questionnaire was described to them. They 
were thanked for their willingness to assist 

in the project. 

With the assistance of the helping teachers, 

the questionnaires and answer sheets were 
distributed to the students. 

fin introducto7y statement = which ts reproduced 

in Appendix A - was read to the students either 
by the researcher or by one of the assisting 
teachers The main purposes of this statement 
were to explain to the students that the main 

aim of the study was to eee about their 

future plans, to assure them that their recnbheee: 
would be seen by no one but the researcher, and 
to indicate that their names would not be mentioned 
anywhere when their responses were being analysed, 


The students than began working on the question- 


naire. 
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e. The researcher moved constantly from class- 
room to classroom in readiness to answer any 
questions of clarification that might be 
asked by the students. This proved to be an 
easy task since most of the schools had no 
more than three or four classes at the 

~. selected ee and the students appeared to 
have no difficulty with the questionnaire. 

f. After completing the questionnaire, students 
returned the document and their answer sheets 
to a specified table in the classroom, placing 

their answer sheets face down on the table. 

g.- When the assisting teachers indicated, or the 
researcher observed, that all students ina 
classroom had completed the questionnaire, the 
researcher collected all the materials from 
the tables in the classroom. 

h. The students, the assisting teachers and the’ > 
school principal were thanked by the researcher 


for their cooperation. 


Data Analysis 


In view of the exploratory nature of the study, it was decided 
that in the analysis of the data use would be made of cross~-tabulations,. 


The procedure would be to examine the changes that occurred in the 
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percentage distributions of educational expectation as new control 
variables were added successively to the tables. 

Cross-tabulations and controls dee deer in the present study 
for various reasons. With regard to Libes usu WETERS . for example, 
many of the hypotheses are Haved on quantitative Statements. For 
instance, it has been suggested that owing to greater family cohesiveness 
among East Indians than among Negroes high parental encouragement is 
accompanied by a higher level of educational expectation among ine 
former than among the latter whereas low parental encouragement is 
accompanied by a lower level of educational expectation among the former 
-than among the latter. Hence, the relationship between parental 
sHeGurbnatient erideutce eiona’ expectation is stronger among East iians 
than among Negroes. Pines a measure of association may well reveal that 
this last statement fs true. However, such a measure provides no 
information with regard to “evel cf educational expectation and thus 
sheds little light on the arguments on which the hypothesis is based. 

, The joint use of cross-tabulation and Tay is appropriate 
in the present study. First, when one finds that a Feih tionship Sconce 
between two variables one wants to know whether the relationship is 
"real.'' If the relationship persists when other variables related to 
the dependent variable are controlled then one can have greater 
confidence that the observed relationship is tenable. Again, when a 
control variable is introduced, one can study the relationship between 
the independent and the dependent variables under each condition or at 
each level of the control variable. This is particularly important 


in the present study in which it has been hypothesized, for example, 
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that the direction of the sex difference in level of educational expecta- 
tion differs to some extent with ethnicity and SES. 

Hypotheses in the present study are tested by inspection of 
the percentages in the appropriate cells. This is not difficult to do 
when variables are dichotomized, as almost all variables in the present 
Study are. Tests of significance are not used: differences between 
percentages are accepted tentatively as being important largely on the 
basis of the writer's judgement. Generally, however, a minimum ai FParEnce 
of five percentage points is deemed necessary for regarding a difference 
in level of educational expectation as important. ate 

Taste of significance are not employed because the present 
study is merely exploratory in nature and the investigator is looking 
mainly for general trends in the findings. Furthermore, because of 
the smal! number of cases in many dellen it ts quite likely that tests 
of significance - guch as chi-squared - will reveal differences in such 
instances Se Tigigiificant. The present writer does not regard it as | 
desirable in the present study to rule out differences as unimportant 
when with a larger sample they aay prove to be important. 

The results of the data analysis are ata in the next 


chapter. The findings are discussed as they are presented. 
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Chapter IV 


PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The two main objectives of the present chapter will be to Ape 
the hypotheses presented in Chapter Ii and to discuss the eas of the 
data analysis. The procedure to be Paiioned will be that of introducing 
a new variable at each successive stage of the analysis in an attempt 
to examine both the relationship of checnea variable with educational 
expectation and the effect of introducing this new variable on the 
relationships between previously introduced CeeTantce and educational 
expectation. It is extremely important to note, Rouevar that the ; 
percentages used in the analysis are frequently based on rather small 
numbers of cases, so that all Con eluatOns = put especially those based 


on tables in the latter stages of the analysis - must be regarded as highly 


tentative. 


Sex, Parental Occupation (SES) and 
Educational Expectation 


Sex and Educational Expectation 

| When the educational expectation of males and females in the 
East Indian and Nearo subgroups is compared, it appears that in both 
ethnic groups males tend to have a higher level of educational ai 
expectation than females. Table 6 pevents that among East Indians 48.2% 
of the males as compared with 41.5% of the females fall into the group 
with high educational expectation. Thus, the difference between the 


percentages of East Indian males and East Indian females reporting 
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definite university plans is 6.7%. In the Negro subgroup, 32.9% of 

the males as compared with 28.7% of the females - a difference of 

4.2% - report that they definitely plan to errand university. The 

sex-related difference in level of educational expectation seems to be 

Bi ightly larger among the peek iad fan thon the Negro students. | 
The introduction of parental occupation (SES) as a contral 


er 
e 
i 


variable seems to shed additional light on the relationship between 
sex and educational expectation. Among East Indians in all three 
categories of parental occupation, males are again more likely than 
females to report definite university plans. In the case of Negroes 
of both high and middle SES males once more tend to report a higher 
are of educational expectation ecwiien: female counterparts, but 
among low SES Negroes the picture appears to be povecsad (see Table 7). 

| With regard ‘ the sex-related Areepence anon East Indians, 
Table 7 shows that high educational expectation is resorted by 56.72% 
of the males, but 53.4% of the females in the high SES category, by 
Lh} .0% of the males, but 34.7% of the females in the middta SES category 
ea by 47.7% er ithe alee but 31.12 prethe females in the toe SES ey 
category. The hypothesis that among East Indians males tend to have 
a higher level of educational expectation than females therefore seems 
to be supported. 

The finding regarding the difference in level of educational 

expectation between East Indian males and East Indian females suggests 
the possibility of a greater rate of return on their investment in 


education by the males as compared with their female counterparts due 
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Table 6 
Educational Expectation b Sex and Ethnicit 
(Percentage Distribution) 
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| ) NEGROES | : 
High 32.9 | 28.7 
Pea sean es 67.1 bake 1.3 
N (240) ae (261) 


in large measure to the differences in sex role in this ethnleheraup. 
The East Indian male is expected to assume major responsibility for 
supporting his family while the East Indian female after marriage tends 
to assume the full-time role of wife and mother. Also, one consequence 
of the cohesiveness of the East Indian family is the strong expectation 
frequently held that East Indian males who have become highly educated | 


will in turn look after the education of younger siblings. In such a 
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Table 7 


Percentage Reporting Definite Plans to Attend University 
by Sex, Parental Occupation (SES) and Ethnicity 


EAST INDIANS 


a ; PARENTAL OCCUPATION 


SEX 
High Middle Low 
Males 56.9 41.0 47.7 
N (G7)us eee (05) (111) 
Females 53.4 ues he7 Westy 
oN (118) (98) (71) 
Difference | 
Between 3.3 6.3 | 16.6 
NEGROES 
Males 35.2 | 35.8 20.9. 
N (91) (106) can ) 
Females o_ 31.9 24.0 a6 6 
N (1) ie 129 (hi) 
Difference 
Between | 3.3 | 11.8 15.7 


Note: In the above and following tables each "'N'' represents a specific 
subgroup of students as defined by the variables and categories in 
the table. Only the percentage of each subgroup reporting definite 


university plans is entered. 
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situation the return on a university education for the East Indian female 
and the social pressures for her to go to university are not likely to 
be as great as for the East Indian male to be worth the necessary 
investment. For this reason, East Indian females are less likely than 
their male counterparts to have high eticational expectation. 

3 lt seems, however, that the degree of difference between 
HStEs and females is not equally great in all East Indian SES subgroups, 
since the difference in level of educational expectation between males 
and females appears to vary aeross categories of sae ts occupation. 
The data in Table 7 shows that the difference between the percentages 
of males and females with high educational expectation is relatively 
smal] among high SES students (3.3%), is somewhat larger among middle 
SES students (6.3%), and is relatively large among low SES students 
(16.6%). 

This variation itn the magnitude of the sex-related difference 
among East Indians is probably due in part to the more pronounced 
difference in sex roles among lower SES subgroups than in the high SES 
one. High SES East Indians have increasingly adopted the norms and 
life style of high SES whites and "Creoles! in the eoctec ys Consequently, 
it seems, East Indian females of high SES have become increasingly 
interested in combining marriage with a high-status occupation requiring 
a university degree. Thus, as one moves up the SES scale East Indian 
females tend less and less to view themselves as becoming only wives 
and mothers. For this reason, females of higher SES are likely to place 


a relatively strong emphasis on education. Furthermore, high SES 
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parents are in general better able than low SES parents to pay for 
the education of their children. 

Also, the expectation by the family that East Indian males 
will accept at least some responsibility for the education of younger 
eee ings is more crucial at the lowe SES than at the high SES level. 
Whereas high SES parents may be able to support a number of children at 
university, low SES parents may not have the resources to do so. The 
latter may expect that having supported an older son through extended > 
schooling he will assume responsibility for the education of vouniger 
siblings. Because of this multiplier effect, the education of one 
male at the low SES level is likely to bring greater returns than the 
education of a female and hence may be more strongly emphasized. 

With regard to the difference in level of educational — 
expectation between Negro males and Negro females, Table 8 reveals that 
high educational expectation {s reported hy 35.2% of the males, but 
31.9% of the females in thetnlgh SES category and by 35.8% of the 
males but 24.0% of the females in the middle SES category. However, 
in the low SES subgroup the sex-related difference in educational 
expectation appears to be reversed, 36.6% of the females, but 20.9% 
of the males reporting definite plans to attend university. 

The somewhat higher level of educational expectation among 
high SES and middle SES Negro males than among their female counterparts 
may be attributed at least partly to the nature of sex role expectations 
in these subgroups. The tendency for Negroes of high SES to regard 


the whites in Trinidad and Tobago as a reference group has resulted 
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Table 8 


sex by Educational Expectation among Negroes, 


with Parental Occupation Controlled 


SEX teNe PARENTAL OCCUPATION = ng Ora 


in high SES Neg.o males being expected to assume the main responsibility 
for the support of their family.2 Similar sex role expectations tend 
to areva tie anctc middie SES Negroes.° Partly for such reasons, level 
of education is by and large a matter of greater significance to high SES 
and middle SES males than to their female Deirtcr parts: This seems 
to be reflected in a higher level of educational expectation among 
males than among females in these two Negro subgroups. 

However, the difference (3.3%) between the percentage with 
high educational expectation among high SES males and the corresponding 


percentage among high SES females is relatively small. This may be 


due in some measure to two factors. First, Negro females have revealed 
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a fairly strong tendency to continue their career even after her etauees 
During the course of the twentieth century in particular, high SES 
Negro females have been increasingly able - by making use of expanding 
educational facilities in the country = to pursue careers in such 
white-collar occupational sectors as the civil Service and the teaching 
profession albeit mainly at the lower revels. Secondly, in more 
recent years such factors as the achievement by Trinidad and Tabs 
of constitutional independence from Britain, the apparently increasing 
openness of the social structure of Trinidad and Tobago and the 
expansion of the public and private sectors of the economy of this 
society appear to have resulted in considerably increased occupational 
opportunities for individuals who, regardless of SES or ethnic origins, 
possess university or equivalent qualifications. High SES Negro females 
appear strongly inclined to seek university education in drdler to become 
eligible for the high-status positions that are growing increasingly 
available especially in those sectors, such as the Civil Service and 
the teaching profession, in which they. have been substantially 
represented in the past. It seems that, as a result, they ps not differ 
greatly from their male counterparts in terms of level of educational 
expectation. ye 
Conclusions regarding differences in level of educational 
expectation between Negro males and Negro females of low SES must be 


drawn with even greater caution than was necessary in the case of high SES 


and middle SES Negroes. This is essential because the numbers on 
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which the percentages in Table 8 are based are much smaller for low SES 
Negroes (43 males and 4] females) than for high SES ones (91 males and 
91 females) or middle SES ones (106 males and 129 females). 

Having said this, it is to be noted from the table that 
among low SES Negroes females tend to pays achicter level of educational 
expectation than males, 36.6% of the females but 20.9% of the males 
Beeecla definite plans to attend university. pee 

At least two factors may be responsible for the direction 
of the sex-related difference in educational expectation among low SES 
Negroes. The first is the possibility that low SES Negro females may 
be required to cine dominant role regarding the support and the 
general welfare of their family. They may - required, in other 
words, to perform a sex role similar in many respects to that of the 
East Indian male. They seem as a result to be more pacliued than their 
male counterparts to report definite aeeere ey plans, probably 
viewing education as a means of enabling ay es OS to discharge their 
adult responsibilities for the support of their family if this 
proves necessary. | 

The second factor is the perceived desirability among low SES 
Negro females of legally recognized marriage.” It has been suggested 
that low SES Negroes tend to ''stretch'' their range of values so as to 
accommodate both those which guide their daily life as well as those 
in the dominant culture which they choose as eee niet Low SES Negro 


females may regard non-legal types of mating relationship as acceptable 


and normal but may at the same time perceive legally recognized marriage - 
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the norm within groups which have ee the dominant culture of the 
society - as being highly desirable. A university education, by 
facilitating entry into higher-status occupations, is likely to enhance 
the chances of Negro females originating ata low SES level to marry 

at a high SES level where legally recesnized unions are the norm. Hence 
such females may be strongly impelled to entertain high educational 


a 


expectations. 


Sex, Parental Occupation (SES) and Educational Expectation 


If sex is now treated as a control variable, one finds 
that the relationship between parental occupation and educational 
expectation is pice complex. There is little support for the 
hypothesis that among East Indians the SES subgroups are not strongly 
differentiated from one another with regard to level of educational 
expectation. In fact, rather interestingly, among East Indian males 
the relationship between parental occupation and educational expectation 
appears to be curvilinear. As Table 9 indicates, 56.7% of the high SES 
students, 41.0% of the middle SES students and 47.7% of the low SES 
students report definite university plans. Among East Indian females 
the association between SES and educational expectation seems to be 
linear and positive, since 53.4%, 34.7% and 31.0% of the high, middle 
and low subgroups respectively report definite university plans. 

fgain, it was hypothesized that educational expectation 
among Negro students varies with parental occupation, the children of 


higher SES parents tending to have higher levels of educational expectation 
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Table 9 


Parental Occupation (SES) and Percentage Reporting 
Definite Plans to Attend University, 
With Sex_and Ethnicity Controlled 


<a 


EAST INDIANS 


SEX PARENTAL OCCUPATION 

High Middle Low 

Males 56.9 41.0 47.7 
N 97 (105) (i111) 
Females 53.4 34.7 3h.1 
N (118) (98) (71) 

NEGROES 

Males 35.2 non35.8 20.9 
N 91 ¢ 6) (43) 
Females 31.9, | 24.0 36.6 
N (91) (129) ‘ (4 ) 


Note: In the above and following tables each "'N'' represents a specific 
subgroup of students as defined by the variables and categories 
in the respective tables. Only the percentages reporting definite 
university plans are entered. It would be necessary to include the 
percentage not reporting definite university plans to obtain 100.0% 


for each subgroup. 
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than those of lower SES parents. Somewhat surprisingly, however, the 
results for Negro males - presented in Table 9 - indicate that although 
the low SES students are the least likely to report high educational 
expectation there is little difference between high SES and middle SES 
students with regard to level of Biemichs | excecrscis. In the high 


SES subgroup 35.2%, in the middle SES subgroup 35.8%, and in the 


ea 


low SES subgroup 20.9% of the students say that they definitely plan to 
attend university. Among Negro 

Anong Negro females, interestingly enough, the relationship 
between SES and educational expectation tends to take the same 
curvilinear form that it does in the case of East Indian males. Thus, 
31.9%, 24.0% and 36.6% of the high, middle and low SES subgroups 
respectively indicate that they have high educational expectation. As 
seen in Table 9, the largest percentage reporting high educational 
expectation among Negro females is found in the low SES subgroup. 

_ In general, the findings regarding the association between 
parental occupation and students' educational expectation are highly 
interesting. The curvilinear relationship between these two variables 
among East Indian males and Negro females is quite different from the 
linear relationship typically reported by North American studies of 
the association between the two variables. | 

In Trinidad, low SES East Indian males, middle SES Negro 
males and low SES Negro females report unexpectedly high levels of 
educational expectation as compared with their counterparts of higher 


SES. The high levels of educational expectation in the former three 
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subgroups are perhaps due in part to such factors as deprivation with 
regard to income and social prestige,’ the influence of reference 
groups, the increasing enenaate in the society on better educational 
-and occupational opportunities for non-whites, and the peculiar nature 
of sex role expectations already discussed. 

| For example, Tow SES and middle SES groups are likely to 
have the lowest incomes and to be assigned the lowest prestige in 
Trinidad society. At the same time, in Trinidad and Tobago as in other 
developing societies the population is by and large characterized by 
rising expectations with regard to occupational opportunity, standard 
of living and other such concerns. This is likely to intensify the 
feeling of deprivation which middle SES and low SES members of the 
society probably experience. | 

rbwever, East Indian and Negro youths attending the public 

secondary schools in Trinidad probably employ as reference groups 
those people who have achieved high status. For instance, these 
students are exposed daily to teachers from their own and other ethnic 
groups who have obtained university degrees and they are perhaps aware 
of other "successful" people in Government, the Civil Service and the 
higher professions. Furthermore, the new political elite in the 
society has increasinly attempted to eliminate the ascriptive element 
in occupational selection which existed in the colonial era and to 
place emphasis on greater opportunity for educational and occupational 


achievement by members of ethnic groups which have been relatively 
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underprivileged in the past with regard to such sctittevemertese In this 
type of situation East Indian and Negro students of lower SES are 
likely to attach considerable importance to education as a means of 
achieving upward social mobility. 

it is probable, Sonne that inv tew of the variations in 
sex role expectation among East Indians and Nearoes the different Sex 
subgroups may not all react to perceived ceneivac one th the same 
degree of intensity. It seems possible that youths who expect or who 
think it may well be necessary for them to assume major responsibility 
for supporting their family will, in view of this added burden, feel 
stronger pressure than others to regard high educational! achievement 
as important. Perhaps partly because of this factor, low SES East 
Indian males, middle SES Negro males and low SES Negro females tend 
to report levels of educational expectation which are surprisingly high 
as compared with those of their cousterparts of high SES. Although 
middle SES East Indian males will in general also expect to have 
major responsibility for supporting their family they ete Jess inclined 
than low SES East Indian males to reportedarin(te univareity planes 
perhaps because they tend not Corexpenience as much deprivation as 
the latter. The majority of low SES East Indians are found in rural 
areas where they tend to be mostly general labourers, plantation workers 


or small farmers, usually with very low incomes and low social status. 
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School Performance, Sex, Parental Occupation (SES) 
"and Educational Expectation 


School Performance and Educational Expectation 

In this study, "School Performance’ has been operationalized 
as number of passes in the General perririonte of Education examination 
which is taken by secondary school students at the end of their fifth 
form year. Students who passed in at feast three subjects and who 
have consequently qualified for a certificate have been placed in 
the ''High School Performance" category, while those passing two or 
fewer subjects, and therefore failing to obtain a certificate, have 
been placed in the ''Low School Performance'' category. 

Consistently, a Foner percentage of students with "high'' 
school performance than of students with ''low'' school performance report 
definite plans for attending university. In the case of low SES 
Negro females, however, the difference though jn the same direction is 
negligible. As Table 10 shows, 36.8% of the low SES Negro females 
with "high'' school performance as compared with 36.4% of their 
counterparts with ''low' school performance say that they definitely plan 
to attend university. | 

he positive relationship found in Trinidad between school 
performance and educational expectation, even with sex and parental 
occupation controlled, is consistent with that typically reported in 
North American studies However, the finding of an apparently 


negligible difference in level of educational expectation between 
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Table 10 


Percentage Definitely Planning to Attend University b 
_ School Performance, Sex, Parental Occupation (SES) 
- and Ethnicity 


EAST INDIANS 
SCHOOL a / 
PERFORMANCE Sina Sol ame 

Parental Becubacton Parental Occupation 

H M. L H M fu 
"High'' Performance 2S 6729 49.0 SGafe—r 62.1 | 37.3 32.4 
N (53 ies |) cue (5) 87) (59) (34) 
"Low'' Performance — 43.2 33.3 34.8 29.0 SieG 29.7 
N 5 31 3 37 

NEGROES 

"High'' Performance 37.1 48.9 27.8 (0 nG) vice 30.00 Sao 
N oye a ey 8) (sz) (eo) |: (79) 
"Low Performance 33.9 25.0 16.0 18.8 18.8 36.4 


(55) (60) (25) (32) (69) (22) 
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low SES Negro females with "high'' school performance and their 
counterparts with ''low'' school performance is an interesting one. 
While the present data do not appear to shed light on the factors 
giving rise to this small difference, it might be suggested that 

the concern of low SES females with their possible future role as 
providers for their family as well as their perception of education 
as a means of enhancing their chances to marry at cetnranee SES level 


of the society overrides whatever consequences ''low'' school performance 


might normally have had for their level of educational expectation. 


school] Performance, Sex and Educational Expectation 


The introduction of school performance as a control variable 
does not seem to alter previous findings regarding the relationship 
between sex and educational expectation among East Indians. As Table 
11 shows, East Indian males tend to have a higher level of educational 
expectation than among females at each level of school performance 
and parental occupation. 

Anong Negroes, however, two interesting findings emerge. 
First, low SES females appear to have a higher level of educational 
expectation than their male counterparts whether or not they have enjoyed 
academic success at school. As Table 10 shows, among students with | 
"high"? school performance 36.8% of the females but only 27.8% of the 
males report having definite university plans, and among students with 


"low school performance 36.4% of the females but only 16.0% of the 
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Percentage Reporting Definite Plans to Attend University 
by Sex, Parental Occupation (SES), School Performance 


and Ethnicity 


we EAST INDIANS 
SEX “HEGH'' SCHOOL OW SCHOOL 
PERFORMANCE PERFORMANCE 

Parental Occupation Parental Occupation 

HH Le al He eM: = 

Males 67.9 49.0 66.7 H3 6233.3) 24.8 

N 53) (SI 5 (aly (54) (66) 
Females G2 WATS 1 89'' 193274 29.0 31.0. 29.) 
N 7 59 3 (31) (38) (37) 

NEGROES 

Males 37.1 748.9 .. 27.8 3349, (eo. Our toro 

N 35 5 ] (55) (60) (25) 
Females 38.6 30.0 36.8 toro 18.0. «636.4 
N (57) (60) (19) (32) (69) (22) 
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males report having such plans. Secondly, while it was previously 
observed that high SES and middle SES males tended to have higher 
educational expectation than their female Hunebecate an interesting 
variation seems to occur among the high SES Negroes when school 
performance is introduced as a control var table. Then, the sex-related 
difference in educational expectation in the high SES subgroup with "high! 
echo performance tends to disappear. This suggests that for this” 
subgroup at least school performance is a more important factor than 

sex in relation to students' level of educational expectation. 

Wth regard to the first finding - that among low SES Negroes 
females report a high level of educational expectation than males 
at both levels of school performance - it ere cain be suggested that 
low SES Negro females are perhaps so concerned with both their possible 
role as major provider for their family and the ithaca of education 
in enhancing their chances of marrying at the higk SES level that even 
when their school performance is ‘'low'' they are still more likely than 
their male counterparts to report definite university plans. 

As observed above, another interesting finding with regard ~ 
to sex-related differences Peeeauek yeaa expectation is that among 
high SES students with "high"’ school performance, Negro females seem 
no less likely than Negro males to report definite plans to attend 
university. One reason for this phenomenon may be that sex roles are 
not as clearly differentiated among Negroes as they tend to be, for 
example, among lower SES East Indians. It is quite common for Negro 
females to continue their careers after marriage and thus to contribute 


to the support of their family. It appears that these high SES Negro 
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females, partly because of their academic success at secondary school, '! 
may have formed a positive evaluation of their ability and consequently 
are quite identical to their male counterparts in reporting definite 
university plans. Conceivably, these females as well as males expect 

a good return on an investment in a university education. 

School Performance, Parental Occupation (SES) and Educational Expectation 


When level of school performance is treated as a control 
variable, the relationships between SES and educational expectation 
previously observed take on some interesting variations. The previously 
observed relationships appear to neesiet among students who are in the 
“high! schoo] performance category but they tend to be modified among 
students in the low school performance category. 

In the case of East Indian males, low SES students who are 
academically successful seen once more to have an unexpectedly high 
level of educational expectation as compared with ane SES and. 
middle SES prices who have enjoyed similar academic success and the 
relationship between SES and educational expectation is again curvilinear. 
As can be seen in Table 11, 67.9% of the high SES males, 49.0% of the 
middle SES males, and 66.7% of the low SES males report having definite 
plans to attend university when they fall into the "high! school 
performance category. When East Indian males are in the subgroup with 
"low'' school performance, however, low SES males do not seem to reveal 
an unusually high level of educational expectation as compared with 


East Indian males in the higher SES categories. Table 11 reveals that 
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among East Indian males in the ''low'' school performance subgroup 43.2% 
of the high SES, 33.3% of the middle SES and 34.8% of the low SES students 
indicate that they definitely plan to attend university. The low SES 
students still have a high level of educational expectation as compared 
with the middle SES ones but the airrereheeein level of educational 
expectation between these:two groups is not as marked as it was among 
the students with "high'' school performance. It seems that school 
performance is an especially crucial] factor in relation to level of 
educational expectation amona low SES East Indian males. These students 
apparently make realistic adjustments to their level of educational 
expectation when their school waerrmatte is low, perhaps partly because 
with their poorer academic performance they renere an investment in 
university education as a risky venture or perhaps regard admission 
to university as difficult to obtain. 

3 As was found previously, among East Indian pata laey level of 
educational expectation tends to decline with SES of parents but only 
in the case of students with "high'' school performance. Table 1] 
indicates that amona students in the high school per formance category 
62.1% of the hich SES, 37.3% of the middle SES and 32.4% of the low SES 
East Indian females report having definite plans to attend university. 
Amona East Indian females in the ‘low school performance subgroup, 
however, there is little difference among the SES categories with regard 
to level of educational expectation. As Table 10 shows, 29.0% of the 
high SES, 31.€% of the middle SES and 29.7% of the low SES students 


claim that they definitely plan to attend university. It seems that while 
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high SES East Indian females are prepared to entertain high educational 
expectation when they are academically successful, they are markedly 
less likely to do so when they are relatively imc ceas hat at school, 
perhaps partly because their past school performance makes them regard 
their chances of doing well at university as poor, and partly because 
ney are oe normally expected to support their family as adults. 


= Among Negro males with ''high'' school performance the 
relationship between SES and educational expectation seems curvilinear, 
with the largest percentage of students who report definite university 
plans falling in the middle SES subgroup. The data in Table I] reveal 
that 37.1% of the high SES, 48.9% of the middle SES and 27.8% of 
the ie SES students with "high'' school performance report having definite 
university plans. In the case of Negro males with 'low'' school 
performance, however, middle SES youths do not report the relatively 
high level of educational expectation appareit among their counternarts 
with high school performance. Like the low SES East Indian males, they 
seem to make fairly realistic adjustments to their level of educational 
expectation in the light of their degree ae academic ener The 
result is that the relationship ee SES and educational expectation 
among the Negro males with ''low'' school performance tends to be linear 
and postive. As Table 11 shows, 33.9% of the high SES, 25.0% of the 
middle SES and 16.0% of the low SES Negro males with "low" school 
performance report definite university plans. 

In the subaroup comprised of Negro females with "high" 


school performance, the curvilinear relationship between SES and 
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educational expectation previously observed among Negro females again 
seems evident. Table 1] shows that among Negro females in the "high" 
school performance category 38.6% of the. high SES, 30.0% of the 
middle SES and 36.8% of the low SES students indicate having definite 
plans to attend university. Among Nes eree ee with ''low'' school 
performance, however, the relationship between SES and educational | 
expectation’ seems to take a different form. As vette 1] reveals, 18.83 
of the middle SES and 36.4% of the low SES Negro females with '"'Iow' | 
school performance say that they definitely plan to attend university. 
Hich SES Negro females in the subgroup with ''low'' school 
performance, like their East Indian counterparts, seem to reveal a 
considerably lowered level of educational et tos as compared with 
similar females having high school performance. This may be due in 
part to their estimation of their ability to succeed at university 
and to the lack of social pressures on them to support a family ‘*n the 
course of adult life. However, low SES Negro Fane ie with "'low'! 
school performance continue to report a comparatively high level of 
educational Baees en This might again indicate their Berane interest 
in preparing for a possible role as providers for their family and 
in employing education as a means of material betterment as well as of 


enhancing their chances to-marry at the high SES level where legally 


recognized marriage is the norm. 
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Parental Encouragement, Sex, Parental Occupation (SES); 


‘‘and Educational Expectation 


School Performance 


Parental Encouragement and ‘Educational Expectation 

An examination of the relationship between parental encouragement 
to attend university and educational expectation with sex, parental 
occupation and school performance and ethnicity controlled is attempted, 
but because of the relatively small numbers of cases on which Bohs of 
the percentages in Table 12 are based, all conclusions drawn from the 
data in the table must be regarded as tentative. 

The relationship between parental encouragement and educational 
Beret iicn appears by and large to be positive. Table 12 shows that 
among East Indians or both sexes, both levels of school performance 
and all levels of SES students who perceive "high'' parental encouragement 
tend to have a higher level of edvcational sxpectation than students 
who perceive ''low'' parental anccleademetite in the case of Negroes, 
the relationship between parental encouragement and educational 
expectation also tends to be positive. ‘One exception seems to occur 
among low SES Negro females with high school performance. As can be 
seen from Table 12, 14.3% of the students in this subgroup who perceive 
"high! parental encouragement as compared with 50.0% of the students 
in the same subgroup who do not perceive such encouragement report 
definitely planning to attend university. 

The finding of the present investigation that parental 


encouragement generally has a positive relationship with educational 
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Table 12 


Percentage Reporting Definite Plans to Attend University 
by Parental Encouragement, Sex, Parental Occupation (SES), 
Schoo] Performance and Ethnicity 


eee | 
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EAST INDIANS 


- "HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


PARENTAL 
ENCOURAGEMENT MALES - FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION. PARENTAL OCCUPATION ; 
tHan thuMfest ihdten Marentstnaverth: 
"High'' Encouragement 7025-1601 bO.A PISO 2a O3e3) 03.6 
: N | CHT (22) (62) (30) (11) 
"Low!! Encouragement 526s HSd0 SiR fF. OlecrlO.0 hady.4 
N (19) (20) (23) 25 30 23 
"LOW" SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
"Mich" Encouragement 70.8 47.4 60.9 52.9 52.6 50.0 
N Cay Sy 23) (7. 19) (203 
"Low'! Encouragement 10s Ose 25.c7ont 2009 the 0.0 en 1055 5 
N (20) (35) (43) 14 19 17 
NEGROES 
"HEGH'® SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
"High" Encouragement 46.7 80.0 33.3 Soub on Soe Suen hl. 3 
N (15) (15) (6) (27) (15) (7) 
"Low'' Encouragement 30,0 150.7) 20.0 o* 22.6 -) 20.57 SOO 
N (20) (30) (12) Gl). aa 
| "LOW" SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
"High! Encouragement » 56 5sd 550 Deeai2242 25.0 33.3 44,4 
N 23) aU (9) (2) (24) (9) 
"Low'' Encouragement SoZ el yee 12.5 15:0 Tel S08 
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expectation is in agreement with that of many North American studies. '* 


In view of the cohesiveness typical of the East Indian family it fs 
perhaps not surprising that East Indian parents are crucial significant 
others for their children and that the standards of achievement they are 
perceived to hold for their elder are consistently related to the 
level of maucatioha expectation of the youths. 

S The strong tendency for parental encouragement to be positively 
related to educational expectation among Negroes is also not ae aay 
Although as suggested in Chapter I! the Negro family appears on the 
whole to be less cohesive than the East Indian, Negro parents nevertheless 
seem to be highly important significant others for their children. This 
is perhaps to be ener since high SES and middle SES Negroes have 
generally adopted the norms of the dominant culture regarding mating 
relationships, with the result that the family in these SES subgroups 
tends to constitute faitly strong social un’ts. Even among low SES 
Negroes, there are links between parents and their children. For 
example, the eee may continue living with her poeente even while 

she has regular sexual relationships with and even bears children for 

a non-resident male. For this reason, phe SES females are often 

greatly dependent upon their parents. Again, when young males begin 
working they freauently give money to their parents. 7 Furthermore, 

the youths in the present sample will tend to have fairly close links 


with their parents since they are likely to be dependent upon the 


latter for support while attending secondary school. 
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The finding that the relationship between parental encouragement 
and educational expectation is positive among low SES Negro males but 
negative amona low SES Negro females may perhaps be attributed to a 
greater tendency for females to reject as a preferred way of life the 
family context in which they were brought ee Thus, such females 


have a stronger -esire to move out of this family context by being more 


a 


unlike their mothers. 
It was hypothesized that the relationship between parental 
encouragement and educational expectation is stronger among East 
Indians than among Negroes. The present data appear to provide a fair 
amount of evidence in support of the hypothesis. First, ''high!' 
parental encouragement tends to be associated with a higher level of 
educational expectation among East Indians than among Negroes. 
Secondly, ''low'' parental encouragement seems frequently to be associated 
with a lower level of educational expectation among East Indians than 
among Negroes. Thirdly, the change in percentage reporting definite 
plans to attend university appears in many subgroups to be greater 
among East Indians than among Negroes when the level of educational 
expectation of students with “hight! parental encouragement is compared 
with that of students with ''low'' parental encouragement. E 
Generally, when East Indian and Negro students perceive "high"! 
parental encouragement East Indians tend to have a higher level of 
educational expectation than Negroes. This is clearly seen in the 


percentages under ''High Parental Encouragement"' in Table 13. Two 
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exceptions to the dominant trend apparently occur, both among middie 
SES males. In the subgroup of middle SES males with "high school 
performance and "high"' parental encouragement, a larger percentage of 
Negroes (80.0%) than of East Indians (71.0%) report having definite 
university plans. This reversal of the eee direction of the ethnic 
difference may be due in part to the tendency, already discussed, for 
middle SES Negro males with "high!! ehoel performance to report an ~~ 
unexpectedly high level of educational expectation. Among middle SES 
males with ''low'' school performance and Ubigh" parental encouragement, 
there is only a small difference between East Indians and Negroes 
with regard to level of educational expectation, 47.4% of the East 
Indians and 50.0% of the Negroes reporting definite university plans. 

Apart from these two exceptions, East Indians perceiving 
“higk'’ parental encouragement are more likely than Negroes perceiving 
similar encouragement to report definite university plans. As Table 
13 shows, the differences in level of Stueectonet expectations between 
these two ethnic groups range from 5.6% to 53.1%. 

Additional evidence of the greater importance of parental 
encouragement among East Indians than amone Negroes comes from an 
examination of the effects of "low'' parental encouragement on the 
level of educational expectation of members of these two ethnic groups. 
in a number of subgroups, East Indians appear to be influenced more 
unfavourably than Negroes by ''low' parental encouragement in the sense 
that they report a lower level of educational expectation than Negroes 


when both ethnic groups perceive ''low' parental encouragement. 
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Table 13 


Percentage Reporting Definite Plans to Attend University: 


Ethnic Differences at Each Level of Parental Encouragement 


"HIGH'' PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 


"HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


a 


ETHNICITY 
MALES : FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION 3 PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
i. a L- H M i 
East Indians 7695247 0 86.4% 71.0%. 63.3% 63.6% 
N 7619 hee Ci ie eo (62) (30) (11) 
Negroes ody Baad 2 (sl eae 65 Gn 533k sid 
N (15) (15) (6) (27) (15) (7) 
Difference | 
Between % 29.8 -9.0 53.1 16.4 10.0 49.3 
"tLOW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
East Indians 70.8% 47.4 60.9% 52.9% 52.6% 50.0% 
N 2h 19 23 it 19 20 
Negroes 56.5 50.0 222 25.0 33.3 Lk 
N 23 14) 9 (12) (24) (9) 
Difference 
Between % 14.3 -2.6 38.7 27.9 19.3 5.6 


*Percentage is greater among East Indians. 
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Table 13 Continued 


"LOW'' PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 


"HEGH™ SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


ETHNICITY 
MALES FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
Hehe salle @tceekie hi, gubgrMuyss — t 
East Indians 52.6 15,0%* 47.8 40.0 10.0 17.4% 
N (ioincetzohm ana) (25) (30) (23) 
Negroes 30.0 36.7 25.0 22.6 260.5 50.0 
N (20) (30) (12) (31) (44) (12) 
Difference ) 
Between % 22.6 -21.7 22.8 17.4 -10.5. -32.6 
‘1 Ow"! SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
East Indians | 10.0% 25.7 20.9 : 0.0% 10,5* 5.9% 
N (20) (35) (43) (ay 19) (17) 
Negroes 1B,.2eteul Zot eh? 6 155.0iy biedoun30. 8. 
N (33) (46) (16) (20) (45) (13) 
Difference ) 
Between % -8.2 8.3 8.4 -15.0 -0.6 +-24.9 


*Percentage if lower among East Indians. 
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As the percentage distributions under "'Low Parental Encouragement" in 
Table 13 indicate, these subgroups are the middle SES males, middle SES 
females and low SES females with "high!' schoo} performance on the 

one hand and the high SES males, high SES females and low SES females 
with ''low'' school performance on the thers in these subgroups, the 
differences in level of educational expectation between East Indians 
and Negroes: range from 8.2% to 32.6%. In one other subgroup - middle 
SES females with ''low'' school performance - the difference between the . 
two ethnic groups though in the same AVPeerion as in the subgroups 
mentioned above is negligible. 

In the remaining five subgroups under ''Low Parental 
Encouragement'' in Table 13, peer Andiene appear to have a higher level 
of educational expectation than Negroes despite ''low'' perceived 
pa-ental encouragement. Three of these subgroups are found among 
students with "high'’ school performance and are comprised of nigh-SES 
males, low-SES males and high-SES fensiest It was shown previously 
that East Indians in these subgroups tend to report relatively high 
levels of educational expectation and this tendency probably accounts 
in large measure for the indir Hie they are pore Ti bevy than 
Negroes in corresponding subgroups to HEpOeE high educational ~ 
expectation. The two other subgroups in which East Indians appear 
to have superiority over Negroes with regard to level hy, educational 


expectation are the middle SES and low SES males with ''low'" school - 


performance. 
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Some additional evidence of the stronger relationship between 
parental encouragement and educational expectation among East Indians 
than among Negroes can be obtained from a comparison of level of 
educational expectation when Students ‘perceive "high! parental 
encouragement with level of educational expectation when they perceive 
"low parental encouragement. [t can be seen from Table 14 that 
when such a comparison is made the difference in level of educational 
expectation between students with "high" parental encouragement and those 
with 'low'' parental] encouragement is greater among East Indians than 
among Negroes in eleven out of twelve subgroups. Only in one instance - 
it the subgroup of middle SES males with "Tow'' school performance > 
is the difference in level of educational expectation greater among 
Negroes than among East Indians. - 

the unalysis of the cata, therefore, provides 2 fair amount 
of evidence that parental encouragement tends to be a more important 
variable among East Indians than among Negroes in petaeten to level 
of educational expectation. It indicates that when nerteived parental 
encouragement is 'high'’ East Indians tend to report a higher ‘evel of 
educational expectation than Negroes, while conversely when perceived 
parental encouragement is "'low'' East Indians often report a lower level 
of educational expectation than Negroes. Furthermore, when the level 
of educational expectation of students perceiving ''high'' parental 


encouragement is compared with that of students perceiving ‘low’ 


parental encouragement it ts found that the difference in percentage with 
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Table 14 


Ethnic Comparisons of Differences in Level of Educational 


Expectation (Percentage Reporting Definite University 
Plans) Between Students with High Parental Encouragement 


And Students With 'Low!! Parental Encouragement 
“HIEGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


MALES FEMALES 


PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
H M L H ud L 
East Indians 23.9% 56.0% 38.6% 31.0% 53.3% 46.2% - 


Negroes | 16.7 43.3 8.3 23.0 32.8 35.7 


"LOW SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


East Indians 60.8% 21.7 40.0% 52.9% 42.1% &&.1* 


Negroes 3813) (es 32uger ant 9.7 10.0 22.2 13.6 


*The difference in level of educational expectation between students with high 
parental encouragement and those with low parental encouragement is greater 
among East Indians than among Negroes. 
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high educational expectation tends to be greater among East Indians 
than among Negroes. 

lt appears that the observed ethnic difference in the strength 
of the relationship between parental encouragement and educational 
expectation can be attributed to some extent to differences in the 
family structure of Indians and Negroes discussed earlier. It 
was indicated in Chapter [1 that East Indians tend to be strongly 
oriented to the family and to be kept closely attached to the faiity 
unit. Consequently, East Indian youths are by and large strongly 
integrated into their family. One result of eb es phenonente appears to 
be a marked responsiveness on the part of such youths to the standards 
of achievement set by their parents. 

Among Negroes however, the family seems to be less cohesive. 
Obligations to and controls by the family appear to be fewer than in 
the case of the East Indians, with the result that there is less to 
integrate the Negro youth into his family. The weaker integration of 
Negro youths into their families apashent ly, leads to a reduced level 
of responsiveness to and dependence upon the erercerds of achievement 
set by parents. Consequently, parental encouragement makes a greater 


difference among East Indians than among Negroes with regard to level 


of educational expectation. 
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Parental Encouragement, Sex and Educational Expectation 


[t was indicated earlier that a higher percentage of East 
Indian males than of East Indian females tended to report high 
educational expectation. From Table 15 it seems that although this 
continues to be the dominant trend when parental encouragement is 
employed as a control variable, this relationship between sex and 
educational expectation does not necessarily hold in all situations. 
Among middle SES East Indians with ''low'' school performance but "high! 
Weeee ved parental encouragement females appear to be slightly more 
likely than males to report definite university plans, 52.6% of the 
females but 47.4% of the males indicating that they have such plans. 

It is difficult to explain this exception to the general 
finding regarding Saree teduennRerenece in level of educational 
expectation among East Indians. Oechaps these East Indian females of 
middle SES - since they tend to be more sheltered and protected than 
their male counterparts !5 - are more influenced than the males by the 
Standards of achievement set by parents. Consequently, when they 
perceive their parents as strongly encouraging high Bdueaerona) 
expectation they tend to have a higher level of educational expectation 
than the males. However, the question of why such a phenomenon should 
occur only among middle SES East Indians seems to require further 
investigation. 

In the case of Negroes, the introduction of parental] encouragement 


as a control variable does not appear to result in any substantial 
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Table 15 


Percentage Reporting Definite Plans to Attend University 
by Sex, Parental Occupation (SES), School Performance 
Parental Encouragement and Ethnicity 


\EAST INDIANS 


“HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE | 


SEX 
NHIGH' PARENTAL vias “LOW!!! PARENTAL 
ENCOURAGEMENT ENCOURAGEMENT 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
ue ee ee LS en ees 
Males 75.5 71.0 86.4 52.6 15.0 47.7 
N hye tain me Gis) (20)n) (23) 
Fenales 71:0 63.3 w63.6. £0-0410.0 6 174 
N (62) (30) (I) 25 30 23 
"LOW" SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
Males 70.8 47.4 60.9 OP OO e257 2069 
N 2 19 23 CORED LE 
Females 52.9 52.6 50.0 §.0. 105. oo 
N (17) =imCrS)e no) 14 19 17 
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Table 15 Continued 


NEGROES 


Se. 


"HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


ao UHIGH! PARENTAL  HLOW! PARENTAL 
ENCOURAGEMENT ENCOURAGEMENT 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION — PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
oH Me ey au ERS LL 
Males BAe 180500 eas a0f0 Ge 7 260 
N CiShsnw GES) (6) 1610) Sa Gi) a GPE 
Females 55.6 53.3 14.3 2956. 2086s 50.0 
N CX ARNAC) eel: (31) «(aay CD) 


“LOW! SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


hades 56.5 50.0 22.2 Spee ipa 
N (23) (4) (9) (ay) (uel 016) 
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modification of the direction of the sex-related differences in level 
of educational expectation found earlier in this ethnic group. As can 
be seen in Table 15, high SES and middle SES males tend to have a 
higher level of educational expectation than their female counterparts. 
One exception to this pearaltstandente seems to occur among 
high SES Negroes with “'high'' school performance and “high! parental 
Been acenent: In this subgroup, the females appear more likely to 
have high educational expectation than the males, 55.6% of the former 
but 46.7% of the latter reporting definite plans to attend university. 
it was noted previously that high SES Negro females with 
"high'' school performance were virtuale as likely as their male 
counterparts to report definite university plans. However, when in 
addition to having "high" schoo! performance these high SES Negro females 
perceive their parents as supporting high educational expectation they 
seem to have an even higher level of educational expectation than 
corresponding males. On the other hand, when high SES Negro females 
with "high'' school performance perceive ''low' parental encouragement, 
they tend to have a lower level of educational expectation than Deresshacine 
males, 22.6% of the females but 30.0% of the males reporting definite 
university plans. This seems to suggest that the higher level of 
educational expectation among high SES females than among high SES 
males is due more to perceived parental encouragement than to school 
performance. This in turn seems to indicate once more that the fairly 
strong cohesiveness of the high SES Negro family may help to make 


high SES Negro parents very important significant others for their 


children. 16 
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Among low SES Negroes, an interesting deviation occurs from 
previous findings regarding sex-related atirereneee in level of 
educational expectation. While it was previously observed that among 
low SES Negroes females tended to report-a higher level of educational 
expectation than males, it can be seen from Table 15 that when low SES 
males with ''high'' we performance perceive “Righ!! parental encouragement 
they appear more likely than their female counterparts to report definite 
plans for attending university, 33.3% of the males but 14.3% of the 
females indicating that they have such plans.!7 Among low SES Negroes, 
in other words, the advantage normally held by females with regard 
to level of educational expectation seems to disappear when low SES 
‘males have ''high'' school performance and also believe that their 
parents encourage high educational achievement. poehenetunler such 
conditions the tor SES Negro males are inore conficent than usual cf 


achieving upward social mobility and hence develop higher educational 


expectations. 


Parental Encouragement, Parental Occupation (SES) and Educational 
Expectation 


Fe 


When parental encouragement is treated as a control variable, 
there appear to be some interesting deviations from previously observed 
relationships between SES and educational expectation. It must be 
noted, however, that in view of the small numbers of cases in various 
subgroups all conclusions must be treated as highly tentative. 

When parental encouragement is employed as a control 


variable, two deviations occur from the previous finding that among 
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East Indian males there is a curvilinear relationship between SES 
and educational expectation only in the case of students with "high! 
school performance. First, a curvilinear relationship between SES 
and educational expectation similar to that noted before among East 
Indian males with "high'' school performance also seems to occur among 
East Indian males with "low school performance but "'high'' perceived 
Merete) encouragement. As Table ee 70.8% of the high SES, 
47.4% of the middle SES, and 60.9% of the low SES students report 
definite plans to attend university when they have ''low'' school 
performance but "'high'' parental encouragement. Secondly, another 
curvilinear relationship - in which middle SES students appear to have 
a higher level of educational expectation than the students in the 
other SES subgroups - apparently occurs among East Indian males with 
"Jow'! school performance and ''low'' parental encouragement. In this 
subgroup, 10.0% of the high SES, 25.7% of the middle SES and 20.9% of 
the low SES students indicate that they definitely plan to attend 
University. | 

lt would appear that both parental Seon maaaient and school 
performance play an important role in mediating the relationship 
between SES and educational Snseeanion among East Indian males. When 
students fall into the "high'' category of one or both of the variables 
parental encouragement and school performance, the curvilinear 
relationship between SES and educational expectation noted earlier 
appears to persist. However, when students are "low' in both parental 


encouragement and school performance, this relationship takes another 
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form: it is again curvilinear, but the middle SES students seem to 
have a higher level of educational expectation than those of the 
other two SES subgroups. 

Among the East Indian males with "low! school performance 
and ''low'' parental encouragement, the relatively low level of educational 
expectation of the high SES students as compared with that of 
corresponding middle SES ones might be due jn part to the availability. 
to the former of alternative channels of upward mobility, for example 
through commerce, through inheritance and through white-collar 
occupations which do not require a university education.!8 The 
comparatively low level of educational expectation of the low SES males 
as compared with similar middle SES students might be due to some 
extent to the stronger integration of the low SES weaths into their 
family, !9 and ae biienels to their greater dependence upon the standards 
of achievement parents are BEEN support. | 

While, as noted above, parental encouragement and school 
performance both seem to mediate the relationship Bdtweer (SES ead 
educational expectation among East Indian males there appears to be 
some evidence in the data that "high'' parental encouragement is 
associated with a higher level of educational expectation than “high! 
school performance. As can be seen from Table 15, when parental 
encouragement is ''high'' and school performance is ''low', 70.8% of the 
high SES, 47.4% of the middle SES and 60.9% of the low SES East Indian 
males indicate having definite university plans. When parental 


encouragement is ''low'' and school performance is "'high'', however, only 
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52.6% of the high SES, 15.0% of the middle SES and 47.8% of the low SES 
East Indian males report definite plans to attend university. 

it might also be not-d that while ft appeared from Table 10 
that low SES East Indian males with "high! Penny Pauanc were as 
likely as high SES East Indian males with similar school performance 
to report definite es plans, it can be seen from Table 15 that 
when low SES East Indian males are "high'' in both parental encouragement 
and school performance they appear to have an even higher level of 
educational expectation than their high SES counterparts. Table 15 
shows that in the subgroup of East Indian males with "high'' school 
performance and "high'' parental encouragement 76.5% of the high SES, 
71.0% of the middle SES and 86.4% of the low SES students claim that 
they definitely plan to attend university. This finding. Indicates the 
eructal role p'tayed by parental encouragement among low SFS East 'ndian 
males. 

In the case of East Indian females, the eae regarding 
the relationship between SES and educational expectation differ 
somewhat from those reported previously. Among East Indian females 
with "high'' school performance, the high SES students again tend to 
report a superior level of educational expectation than the other 
students. However, Tow SES students seem at least as likely as middle 
SES ones to report high educational expectation. As can be seen from 
Table 15, when East Indian females with "high'' school performance are 
in the''High Parental Encouragement!’ category 71.0% of the high SES, 


63.3% of the middle SES and 63.6% of the low SES students report having 
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definite university plans. 20 The high cohesiveness typical of the East 
Indian family appears to make East Indian parents extremely important 
significant others for their children. As a result, it seems, even 
low SES East Indian females ay a relatively strong tendency to report 
definite university plans when they perceive their parents as supporting 
high educational achievement, provided these Fara lee have enjoyed 
academic success at secondary school. 

Among East Indian females who have "high'' school performance 
but ''low'' parental encouragement, low SES students appear to have a 
higher level of educational expectation than the middle SES ones. 
As Table 15 reveals, 40.0% of the high SES, 10.0% of the middle SES 
and 17.4% of the low SES students report definite university plans when 
they are "high'’ in school performance but ''low' in parental encouragement. 
it is possible that while such factcrs as a pesitive evaluetion of their 
own academic ability because of their success ar school, a perception 
of the social structure of Trinidad and Tobago as being increasingly 
open and a belief that upward mobility rarcuah education is possible 
may induce both middle SES and low SES East Indian females to emphasize 
education as a means of upward social mobility, such an emphasis is 
perhaps greater among the low SES females because of the greater — 
deprivation they tend to experience economically as well as in terms of 
social prestige. 

The finding reported earlier with regard to the relationship 


between SES and educational expectation among East Indian females with 
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‘low’! school performance appears to hold among these females even when 

in addition they perceive "high'' parental encouragement. In the 

latter case, students of the three SES categories again seem to have 

a fairly similar level of educational ee ceat ion Table 15 indicates 

that 52.9%, 52.6% and 50.0% of the high SES, middle SES and low SES 

subgroups respectively report datinite university plans. These Pear 

differ somewhat from those for East Indian females with both ''low'' 

parental encouragement and ''low'' school Bi ae Here a curvilinear 

relationship seems to exist between SES and educational expectation. 

As can be seen from Table 15, 0.0% of the high SES, 10.5% of the middle 

SES and 5.9% of the low SES students with ''low'' parental encouragement 

and ''low'' school performance indicate that they have definite 

university plans.2! 
lt appears that when high SES East Indian females with "low' 

school performance perceive "'high'’ parental encouragement they are 

as likely as their middle SES and low SES counterparts to report definite 

university plans. However, when such high SES females perceive ''Tow'' 

parental encouragement they seem less likely than their middle SES 

ae low SES Peusre roan to report high educational expectation. One 

reason for this might be that they expect to maintain their high SES 

through marriage, since in the East Indian ''subculture'' parents tend 

even at the high SES level to participate in or actually undertake the 


selection of mates for their children, and usually attempt to secure 


a ''good match'' for their sons and daughters. 
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Turning now to the other part of the sample of students, the 
introduction of parental encouragement as a control variable does not 
appear to alter earlier results regarding the relationship between SES 
and educational expectation among Negro males. It was observed 
previously that among Negro males with "high'' school performance there 
appeared to be a cdr digineakirel Sutol ship between SES and educational 
Serecbetada with middle SES students having a higher level of educational 
expectation than the others, while among Negro males with ''low'’ school 
SESE ae a was a positive linear relationship between SES and 
educational expectation. These relationships appear to hold whether 
or not Negro males perceive high parental encouragement. As Table 15 
shows, among Negro males with "high! school performance and "high'! 
parental encouragement 46.7% of the high SES, 80.0% of the middle SES 
and 33.3% of the low SES students report having definite university 
plans while among similar Negro males who do not perceive ''high'' 
parental encouragement 30.0% of the high SES, 36.7% of the middle SES 
and 25.0% of the low SES students report having definite university 
plans. Again, in the subgroup of Negro males with '"'Tow'! school 
performance and "'high'' oaventst encouragement 56.5%, 50.0% and 22.2% 
of the high, middle, and low SES students respectively report high 
educational] expectation, while in the subgroup of Negro males with ''low' 
school performance and ''low' parental encouragement 18.2%, 17.4% and 
12.5% of the high, middle and low SES students respectively report 


definite university plans. 
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It was also found earlier that among Negro females with 
high!’ school performance the relationship between SES and educational 
expectation seemed to be curvilinear. [t was noted, too, that among 
Negro females with ''low'' school performance there appeared to be little 
difference between high SES and middle SES students with regard to 
level of educational expectation but lot SES students reported a higher 
level of educational expectation aaanehe others. Some modification 
of these results seems to occur when parental encouregement is treated 
as a control variable. 

For example, the curvilinear relationship between SES and. 
educational expectation among Negro females with "high'' school 
performance is no longer airaente High SES and middle SES Negro 
females with "high!! school performance and "high'' parental encouragement 
appear to have roughly the same level of educational expectation, but — 
their low SES counterparts report a much lower level of educational 
expectation. As can be seen from Table 15, 55.6% of the high SES, 

53.3% of the middle SES and 14.3% of the low SES students report definite 
university plans. Apparently, when middle SES Negro females with "high!" 
school performance perceive "high'"’ parental encouragement, they tend to 
have roughly the same level of educational expectation as bee menor aink 
high SES Negro females. 22 

In the subgroup of Negro females with "high'’ school 
performance and ''low'' perceived parental encouragement, high SES and 
middle SES Negro females again report a fairly similar level of 


educational expectation, but ~- similar students of low SES seem to have 
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a much higher level of educational expectation. As Table 15 indicates, 
22.6% of the high SES, 20.5% of the middie SES and 50.0% of the low SES 
Students say they definitely plan to attend university. While the 
relatively high level of educational expectation among the low SES 
students in this subgroup may be bs, id fied by such factors as perceived 
deprivation and sex role expectations on the part of low SES Negro 
feu test it is difficult to explain the comparatively low percentage 
(14.3%) reporting definite university plans among equally successful 
Tow SES Negro females who perceive "high'' parental encouragement. 
Further research seems to be necessary to shed light on the factors 
giving rise to this relatively low percentage with high educational 
pious Cibal22 

Turning now to Negro females with ‘'low'' school performance, 
it can be observed that the tendency noted earlier for low SES students 
to report a higher level of educational expectation than corresponding 
high SES and middle SES students is still evident whether or not 
they perceive "high'' parental encouragement. [It can be seen from 
Table 15 that among Negro females with "'low'' schoo] performance and 
"high'' parental shtctlibehan oes 08 of the high SES, 33.3% of the 
middle SES and 44.4% of the low SES students indicate that ue 
definitely plan to attend university, while among similar Negro females 
with ''low'' parental encouragement, 15.0% of the high SES, 11.1% of 


the middle SES and 30.*% of the low SES students report having high 


educational expectation. 
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The relationships noted above between SES and educational 
expectation among Negro females with ''low'' schoo! performance are 
highly interesting. When chase students perceive "high! parental 
encouragement the association between SES and educatfonal expectation 
seems to be linear and negative. The high SES Negro females report 
a relatively low level of educational expectation, perhaps partly 
ae they do not anticipate being obliged to support their family 
and because they expect to maintain their high SES through marriage. 
When on the other hand Negro females with "ow! school performance 
perceive ''low'' parental encouragement the relationship between SES and 
educational expectation appears to be somewhat curvilinear, 15.0% 
of the high SES, 11.1% of the middle SES and 30.8% of the low SES 
students claiming that they have definite university plans. In this 
case, the apparently low level of educational expectation among the 
middle SES females as compared with those of the two other SES subgroups 
might arise to some extent because of two factors. First, they are 
less likely than high SES females to have the financial resources 
needed to support themselves through university. Secondly, they are 
perhaps less likely than low SES females to feel a need to prepare 
themselves for the role of providers for their family. Consequently, 
when they do not perceive their parents as encouraging a university 


education they tend to show a relatively low interest in such an 


education. 
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Parental Encouragement, School Performance and Educational Expectation 


With very few exceptions, previously noted results regarding 
the relationship between school performance and educational expectation 
appear to hold when parental encouragment is treated as a control 
variable. As Table 16 reveals, students with "'high'' school performance 
tend to report a Hrahar level of educational expectation than students 
with ''low'' school performance. However, exceptions to the general trend 
seem to occur in two East Indian subgroups and two Negro subgroups. 

It can be seen from Table 16 that nia middle SES East 
Indian males perceiving ''low' parental encouragement , 15.0% of those 
with "high'' school performance but 25.7% of those with 'low'! ol 
performance report definite university plans, while among middle SES 
East Indian females with "'low'' parental encouragement 10.0% of those 
with "high'' school  xerformance but 10.5% of those with ''low'' school 


2h In the Negro 


performance report high educational expectation. 
group 46.7% of the high SES males with “Right! parental encouragement 
and "high'' school performance, but 56.5% of their eaunterparts with 
low! school performance report definite university plans. Also, 
14.3% of the low SES females with "high'' parental encouragement and 
"high!! school performance report high educational expectation as 
compared with 44.4% of their counterparts with "'low'' school performance. 
It is extremely difficult to explain these deviations from 


the overall finding. No clear explanation seems apparent for the 


exceptions evident among the middle SES East Indians. With regard to 
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Table 16 


School Performance by Educational Expectation (Percentage 
Reporting Definite University Plans) With Sex, Parental 
Occupation (SES), Parental Encouragement and Ethnicity 


Controlled 


EAST INDIANS 
SCHOOL “HIGH'! PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
PERFORMANCE gn 
MALES : FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
HH M jhe. HL M i. 
“High! 76550. 7120.. 86.8 71.0 63.3 63.6 
N 3 CUD GaN GF: (62) (30) (11) 
MLow!! 70.8 47.4 60.9 57,9... 5206. 5020 
N ‘(hy (19) 23) (17) (19) (20) 
"LOW"! PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
"High"! 57.6... 16.0). 87.8 ho.0 10.0 17.4 
N Cray. @20y (23) 25 30 23 
"Low! 10.0 2547) 220.9 0.0 10.5 5.9 
N (20) (35) (43) j 19 17 
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NEGROES 
SCHOOL 
PERFORMANCE “HIGH! PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
MALES FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
us MM tt us eG ety 
"High" 46.7 80.0 33.3 65.60) 6a03— yes 
N 15 15 (27) (15) (7) 
“Low! C6LGeat GOO! ei2ane 25: Owe. (33.63% 0 bles 
N (23) GA) (9) Re) OLS RC) 
NLOW' PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
"High"! 30.0 .36.7 25.0 9906402050500 
N (20) (30) (12) 31 12 
“Low! 18-0 perk lved l2n5 LouGantli.t 30.8 
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the deviations among the Negroes, one might suggest a partial explanation. 
Perhaps high SES Negro males and low SES tes females are so 

concerned about their sex role obligations that when they perceive 

strong parental support for buvercits education their level of educational 
expectation is not unfavourably affected by "'low'' school performance. 


However, further research seems to be necessary before an explanation 


of these exceptions can be suggested. 


Parental Encouragement, Sex, Parental Occupation (SES), School Performance 
and Educational Expectation: A Summary of Findings | 


On the whole parental encouragement appears to have.a positive 
relationship with educational ponerse ven among both East Indians and 
Negroes. It was also found that, as Westnet the relationship between 
parental encouragement and educational expectation tends to be 
stronger among East Indians than among Negroes. 

| The introduction of parental encouragement as a control 
variable does not appear to modify substantially the earlier findings 
regarding sex-related differences. in educational expectation. Among 
East Indians, males tend to have higher educational expectations than 
females regardless of level of perceived parental encouragement. 
Among high SES and middle .SES Negroes, a higher percentage of males 
than of females report having definite university plans though the 
direction of the sex-related difference is reversed in the case of 
high SES Negroes with "high'' school performance and "high'' parental 


encouragement. Among low SES Negroes, females tend to have higher 
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educational expectation than males but this sex-related difference 
is reversed among those low SES Negroes who have "high'' school 
performance and "high! parental encouragement. 

When parental pyisbistternc pnt is controlled, the curvilinear 
relationship between SES and educational expectation - in which middle 
SES students have a lower level of educational expectation than their 
high SES or low SES counterparts - persists among East Indian males 
with "high'' school performance or with "ow!! school performance and 
"high'' parental encouragement. Among East Indian females, the 
relationship between SES and educational expectation is more varied. 
In the case of East Indian females with "high'' school performance, 
high SES students tend to have higher educational expectation than 
middle SES and tow SES ones regardless of level of parental 
encouragement. When parental encouragement and school performance 
are both "high'' there seems to be no difference between middle SES 
and low SES East Indian females in terms of level of educational 
expectation, but when parental encouragement is “ow! and school 
performance is "high'' the low SES females seem to have a higher level 
of educational expectation than the middle SES ones. When school 
performance is ''low'' but parental encouragement is "high'', there 
seems to be little ar ferenee among the three East Indian female SES sub- 
groups regarding level of educational expectation. When both parental 
encouragement and school performance are ''low'', the middle SES student 
appear to have higher educational expectation than the high SES and 


low SES ones. 
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Regardless of level of parental encouragement, middle SES Negro 
males with "high" school Sere Mine tend to have higher educationa] 
expectation than high SES or low SES counterparts. However, when Negro 
males have ''low'' school performance the relationship between SES and 
educational expectation is linear and positive regardless of level of 
parental i ete arte With regard to Negro females, there are — 
variations in the relationship between SES and educational expectation. 
When school performance and parental encouragement are both "high!! 
there seems to be little difference between high SES and middle SES 
Negro females in terms of level of educational expectation, but their 
low SES counterparts have a much lower level of educational expectation. 
When school performance is "high'' but parental encouragement is "ow", 
there is again little difference between high SES and middle SES Negro 
Fene*es regarding ltevel of educational expectation but their low SES 
counterparts appear to have a higher level of educational expectation 
than they do. When school performance is ''low', the low SES Negro 
females again tend to have higher educational pecescion tran their 
high SES or middle SES ones regardless of level of parental encouragement. 

By and large, school performance has a positive relationship 
with educational expectation among both East Indians and Negroes, with 


parental encouragement controlled. 
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Friends' Educational Plans, Sex, Parental Occupation (SES) 


School Performance and ducational Expectation 


Friends’ Educational Plans and Subjects! Educational Expectation 


In all SES subgroups friends' educational plans tend to be 
positively related to subjects’ educational expectation among both East 
Indians and Negroes, among students of both sexes and at both levels 
of school performance. Although the findings of the present study 
regarding the relationship between friends' educational plans and 
educational expectation are consistent with the typical conclusion of 
North American research®? and in general support the: hypothesis 
advanced, an exception to the overall trend apparently occurs among 
middle SES East indian females with "high'' school perfomance. It can 
be seen from Table 17 that in this subgroup only 32.3% of the subjects 
who have friends with plans to attend university as compared with 
41.4% of the subjects who have friends without plans to attend university 
indicate that they themselves definitely Sten to attend erivecsi te | 

In view of the evidence presented in Chapter I! concerning 
the socialization of Negroes to emphasize social relationships outside 
the family, it is perhaps not sacaytstrg to find that the level of 
educational expectation of Negroes is positively related to that of 
peers. Negroes are likely to be fairly strongly oriented toward their 
peers and friends will therefore tend to be highly important significant 
others for them, the result being that the standards of expectation held 


by friends may serve as important influences on Negro youths. 
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Table 17 


Percentage Reporting Definite Plans to Attend University 
by Friends' Educational Plans, Sex, Parental Occupation 


(SES), School Performance and Ethnicity 


EAST INDIANS 


FRIENDS "WHIGH'! SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
“DEFINITELY! i 
PLANNING 
TO ATTEND 
UNIVERSITY | MALES | | FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
as M whe : us a Lo 
Yes 70.3. 54.3 74.1 6540/3243 36:8 
N (37) (35) (27) 0 31 19 
No 62'5) 3725) S516) 5696). Gheee 2607 
N (16) (16) (18) (27) (29) (15) 
"tL OW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
Yes 6-7. 37-0 o2 2 31.3 50-0 3303 
N (30)5 = (27), 73) 12) 
No 30.8 29.6 26,2 26.7 Lye 28.0 
N (13) (27) (42) 15 23 25 


. « » CONt tinued 


14) 


Table 17 Continued 


NEGROES 


"HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


FRIENDS 
DEFINITELY" 
PLANNING 
TO ATTEND 
UNIVERSITY MALES FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
Comrise htiaiatig ig epee ote 
Yee sth: 42.1 60.9 42.9 63.0 40.7 70.0 
etN hiche (Oa) (27) a7) SO) 
No ign. 38 tg. pvetyg 18°8°"3.°2"" 0.0 
N C16) a (23 Ob ta (CEA CSG). 
"LOW"! SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
Yes 35,35 3123) 20.0 30.8 22.7 57.1 
N (17) (16) (5) (13) (22) (7) 
No 35. 3a eo 1065. 7s, ot 


N (39) (44) (20) 19 7 15 
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It is rAteeeatine ee Sener however, that in spite of the 
tendency of East Indians to be strongly integrated into their family 
their level of educational expectation is nevertheless positively 
associated with friends’ educational plans. One reason for this might 
be a tendency for East Indian youths to become more strongly oriented 
toward their peers as they progress through secondary school. There 
is evidence that as students in ehaeyigen! go through secondary 
school the peer group seems to become an increasingly important source 
of influence upon them, with the result that the relationship between. 
between their educational plans and those of their friends tends to 
increase in strength. 2° A similar phenomenon probably occurs among 
the East Indian students in Trinidad, the selective nature of the 
schools contributing to it. - 

The one exception to the overall finding which occurs among 
middle SES East Indian females with "high'' school performance seems 
difficult to explain. Further research appears necessary in order 
to determine whether or not this relationship is indeed a significant 
one and if it is what might be the factor(s) giving rise to such a 
relationship. 

It was also hypothesized that the relationship between 
friends' educational Ser and subjects' educational expectation is 
stronger among Negroes than among East Indians. The data appear to 
provide some though not consistent support for the hypothesis. 


First, there appears to be very little evidence that Negroes 


whose friends report definite university plans have a higher level of 
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educational expectation than East Indians whose friends also do. It 
can be seen from Table 18 that when friends have high educational 
expectation only in four subgroups does a larger percentage of Negroes 
than of East Indians report having definite university plans. These 
are the subgroups consisting of (a) middle SES mates with “high'' school 
performance, (b) middle SES females with "high!" school performance, 
(c) low SES females with “high'' school performance and (d) low SES females 
with ''low'' school performance. The ethnic difference in level of 
educational expectation in these subgroups ranges from 6.6% to 33.2%. 
In two other subgroups - high SES females with “'high'' school performance 
and middle SES females with ''low'' school performance - Negroes and 
East Indians whose friends report definite university plans differ 
little from each other with regard to level of educational expectation. 
In the remaining six subgroups comprised of students whose friends 
report definite university plans, East Indians tend to have a nigher 
level of educational expacceeton than Negroes. Thus, in eight of 
the twelve subgroups in which friends report definite university plans - 
East Indians reveal levels of educational expectation that are as high 
as, or higher than, those of corresponding Negroes. 

Secondly, when friends do not report definite university 
plans there is a moderately strong tendency for Negroes to reveal 
a lower level of educational expectation than corresponding East 
Indians. As Table 18 shows, in seven of the twelve subgroups of 
students whose friends do not report definite university plans, Negroes 


seem to have a markedly lower level of educational expectation than 
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Table 18 


Percentage Reporting Definite Plans to Attend University: Ethnic 


Comparisons at Each Level of Friends' Educational Plans 


FRIENDS REPORTING DEFINITE UNIVERSITY PLANS 


an 


ETHNICITY HIGH" SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
MALES. FEMALES 

PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 

us il PaaS HH sa RE 

East Indians 70.3 54.3 74,1 650008 - 3253. 36.8 

N (37) (35) (27) (60) . (31) (19) 
Negroes h2.1  60.9* 42.9 63.0? 40.7% 70.0% 

N (SL =) EL CP, CRO aE) 


'LOW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


pastel tics Sap plese Od was 31geOe SHON 33.3 


N MEDC Ree ied exy! ue 1) hernchal Gh eel 42 
Negroes baie) Sse 2020 S000 226i are ts 
N > Se Oem (Sit GE Ce 67) rag 


*Percentage reporting definite plans to attend university is greater among 


Negroes. 
?Little difference between East Indians and Negroes in percentage reporting 


definite university plans. 
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FRIENDS NOT REPORTING DEFINITE UNIVERSITY PLANS 


"HIGH" SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


ETHNICITY | 
in | ; FEMALES 


MALES 


; PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 


did ceili hogan (ibaa 6 nan 
East Indians 62.5 37.5 55.6 55.6 hl,4 §=26.7 
N ] 1 ] 27 29 15 


Negroes 31.3% 39,127 18,2* Loot 22s. | 0.0% 
23 VW (32) (33) (9) 


N l 


“LOW SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


Past indians 30.8 29.6 26,2 26-2 alana 28.0 
(13) (27) (42) ele aye 5) 


N 
17.07 26.77 


Negroes 33.31" 220, 15.0% 10.5% 
N | (39) (44) (20) (19) (47) (15) 


*Percentage reporting definite university plans is smaller among Negroes. 
?7Little difference between East Indians and Negroes fn percentage reporting 


definite university plans, 
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East Indians. The ethnic difference in level of educational expectation 
in these seven subgroups range from 11.2% to 37.4%. This seems to 
Suggest that the lack of friends with high are tiae expectation to 
some extent results in Negroes having a lower level of educational 
expectation than East I[ndtans. 

Thirdly, a comparison of the level of educational expectation 
of students whose friends report definite iiatvar sak plans with that 
of corresponding students whose friends do not report such plans again 
seems to provide somewhat moderate evidence that friends' educational 
plans have a greater impact on level of educational expectation among 
Negroes than among East Indians. The differences in level of: educational 
expectation between students whose Fe fends Ordport and those whose 
friends do not report definite university plans are presented in Table 
19 for each ethnic group. It appears from this Table that these 
differences are greater among Negroes’ than among East Inaians iii seven 
of the twelve subgroups in which ethnic comparisons are possible. In 
these seven instances, the differences in level of educational 
expectation associated with variation in friends educational plans 
range from 20.3% to 70.0% among Negroes but from only 4.6% to 18.5% 
among East Indians. 

The above results in general offer rather inadequate support 
for the argument advanced in Chapter II that Negro students tend 
to be more strongly oriented toward peers than East Indians are. The 
secondary school brings large numbers of students together for 


relatively long periods of time, and in this way tends to facilitate 
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Table 19 


The Differences in Percentage Reporting Definite University Plans 
Between Students Whose Friends Report Definite University Plans 


and Students Whose Friends Do Not; East Indians and Negroes 


pce sett 


"HIGH" SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


ETHNICITY 
MALES FEMALES 

PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 

HH a LL AL sal Lt 

East Indians 7.8 16.8 18.5 9.4 9.1 10.1 
Negroes 10.9 21.8% 24.7% eae) N95" 0.0% 

tL OW! SCHCOL PERFORMANCE 

East Indians 15.9 7.4 26.0 WIG 3276 5.3 
Negroes 2.0 8,6 5.0 | 20, 3% 5.7 30.4% 


&The difference in level of educational expectation between students whose 
friends report definite university plans and those students whose friends 
do not seems clearly greater among Negroes than among East Indians, 
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the development of youth groups, though not necessarily of distinct 
youth subcultures.2/ Again it might be suggested that as East Indian 
Students go through secondary school they become more strongly oriented 
toward peers with the result that friends eventually serve as fairly 
important significant others for them:= 

Also, East Indians and Negroes attend the same public secondary 
schools and this probably facilitates a certain degree of cultural 
assimilation as East Indians increasingly acquire the norms and life 
style of their Negro schoolmates. This would again help to explain 
the fairly strong orientation of East Indians toward their peers. 

Furthermore, high SES and upwardly mobile East featane have 
employed the whites as a reference group and are increasingly adopting 
the norms and life style of that ethnic group. -As-a'result they 
are giving their children - though mainly the males - increasing 
freedom to associate more freely with peers jin social and recreational 
activities of various kinds. 

For reasons of the kind discussed here, East Indian students - 
though mainly males - perhaps tend to be quite strongly Ep peree: toward - 
peers, one result being that there is often a fairly strong relationship 
between their level of educational expectation and that of their 
friends. Consequently, there is only limited evidence in support of 
the hypothesis that the relationship between Priende: educational plans 
and subjects' educational expectation is stronger among Negroes than 


among East Indians. 
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it was also hypothesized that 
(a) among East Indians the relationship between parental 
encouragement and educational expectation is at least 
as strong as that between friends’ educational plans 
and subjects' educational expectation 
(b) among Negroes the relationship between friends! educational 
plans and subjects' educational expectation is at least 
as strong as that between parental encouragement and 
educational expectation. | 
The data in the present study appear to provide reasonably 
strong evidence that among East Indians the relationship between parental 
encouragement and educational expectation fepeieroncer than that wane 
friends’ educational plans and subjects’ educational expectation. As 
can be seen from Table 20, when East Indian students perceive ''high"' 
parental encouragement they appear to have a higher level of educational 
expectation than when their friends report definite university plans. In 
one subgroup - that of middle SES females with low school performance - 
the difference between the percentages with high educational expectation 
is quite small, being only 2.6%. In the remaining eleven subgroups, 
however, the differences range from 6.2% to 31.0%. ; 
it can also be seen from Table 20 that among East Indian 
students ''low'' parental encouragement is associated generally with a 
lower level of educational expectation than having friends who do not 
report definite university plans. The percentages when these students 


perceive ''low' parental encouragement are from 4.9% to 31.4% lower than 
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Table 20 


Comparison of Relationships of Parental Encouragement_and 


Friends' Educational Plans with Educational Expectation 


(Percentage Reporting Definite University Plans), East Indians 


-“HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


MALES FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
lh MN tL alt iM: — 
"High' Parental . ae 
76.5% 71.0% 86.4% 71.0% 63.3* 63.6% 
meee EegPnent ~GhY Ga Wael, Pen ce2)ANce(30) 11) 
N 34 31 22 62 30 1] 
Friends With mee 2 
: ‘ 70.3 54.3 74.1 65.0 323 36.8 
University Plans BY 5 haan 3 SAAN oy 9 
N 37 35 27 
LOW’ SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
te ° $ # 
piguarerence! 70.8% 47.4* 60.9% 52.9% 52.6% 50.0% 
Encouragement > 19 23 7 19 20 
N 
Friends With 
University Plans vat os “(535 . thy 
N 


*Level of educational expectation is higher when students perceive "high" 
parental encouragement than when their friends report definite plans to 


attend university. 
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"HIGH" SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


MALES FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
Tir og) Meee iii! Ed EP OMENS 
''low' Parental | 
52.6% 15.0* 47.8% LO.0* 10.0% 17.4% 
Encouragement AGNES DAT PH VEN 
N ih) 20 23 yao (30 23 
Friends: No 
; ; 62.5 37.5 55.6 55.6 41.4 206i 
University Plans Hapets Gases) 
N ] } ] 27 29 15 
"LOwW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
''Low' Parental At; 
10,0* 25.7% 20.9% 0.,0* 10.5% 5.9% 
FEncouregement 70 2 ; af j 1G C7 
N - 
Friends: No . 
; : 30.8 29.6 26.2 26.7 17.4 28.0 
OUSRE AR dd II Gia hacen crel @Biactar es yee Cling (25)_ 
N 13 Zh) 2 Ser (23 29. 


*Level of educational expectation is lower when students perceive ''low!' 
parental encouragement than when they have no friends reporting definite 
university plans. 
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when their friends do not report definite university plans. 

Further evidence of the greater importance of parental 
encouragement than of friends' educational plans with regard to 
educational expectation among East [ndians can be obtained by making a 
comparison of the difference in level of educational expectation 
associated with variation of parental encouragement with the corresponding 
difference associated with variation in friends' educational plans. 

From Table 2] it can be observed that the former difference appears in 
all subgroups to be greater than the latter. 

On the basis of the foregoing evidence, it appears reasonable 
to suggest that in the East Indian group the relationship between 
parental encouragement and educational Speciation is stronger than 
that between friends' educational plans and the educational expectation 
of subjects. "High'' parental encouragement is associated with a 
higher level of educational expectation than having friends who report 
definite university plans Is, while ''low'' parental encouragement is 
accompanied by a lower level of educational expectation than having 
friends not reporting definite university plans is. Furthermore, the 
difference in level of educational expectation associated with variation 
in parental encouragement is consistently greater than the corresponding 
difference associated with variation in friends' educational plans. 

In addition to providing support for the hypothesis, the 
above findings tend to confirm the conclusions of some North American 
studies. 28 Also, previous discussions ahout the cohesiveness of the 


East Indian family and the marked integration of the East Indian youth 
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Table 2] 


Percentage Reporting Definite University Plans: Comparisons of 
Differences Between Levels of Parental Encouragement 


and Levels of Friends' Educational Plans, East Indians 


"HIGH" SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


MALES FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
HH MM = HH Ask a 
Difference by 
Parental Encouragement 23.9% 56.0* 38.6% 31.0% 53.3% 46.2% 


Difference 
By Friends' 7.8 16.8. 18.5 - 9.4 Qolnet 10.1 
Educational Plans : 


"tl OW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


Difference by 60.8% 21.7% 4O,0* 52.9 42.1% 4h.t 
Parental Encouragement ' 


Difference 
By Friends! 15.9 7.4 26,0 4.6 3226 5.3 


Educational Plans 


*Difference in level of educational expectation is greater by parental 
encouragement than by friends' educational plans, 
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into the family are perhaps relevant here. I[t appears that although 
there might be a growing tendency for East Indian youths attending 
secondary schools to be oriented toward their peers, the family still 
remains a more significant source of influence than peers on such 
youths, and the standards of achievement parents are perceived to 
Support seem more crucial to the educational expectations of youths 
than the reported educational plans of their peers. 

Turning now to the Negro students, one finds rather weak 
support for the hypothesis that in this ethnic group the relationship 
between friends' educational plans and subjects' educational . 
expectation is at least as strong as that between perceived parental 
encouragement and educational expectation. First, as Table 22 indicates, 
only in five out of twelve possible subgroups do Negro students have 
a higher level of educational expectation when their friends report 
definite university plans, than when they perceive "high" parental 
encouragement. The differences in level of educational expectation 
(as indicated by percentage reporting definite university. plans) in 
these five subgroups range from 5.8% to 55.7%. Only ina relatively 
small number of instances, therefore, is level of educational 
expectation among Negroes higher when friends report definite 
university plans than when parents are perceived as providing "high'' 
encouragement. In two other subgroups - high SES males with "high" 
school performance and low SES males with "low'' school performance ~- 
there appears to be little difference between "high'' parental 


encouragement and having friends who report definite university plans 
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Table 22 


Comparison of Relationships of Parental Encouragement and 
Friends' Educational Plans with Educational Expectation 
(Percentage Reporting Definite University Plans), Negroes 


"HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


MALES FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
ee ren CERES esas 
"High'' Parental 
Encouragement 46.7 SO. Omi33.05 55.6 53.3 14.3 
N (15) (15) (6) (27) (15) (7) 
Friends With 
. : 42.1 60.9 42.9% 63.0% 9 40:7) 170.0% 
Notas tg Plans 19 33 - 7 77 10 
NLOW' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
Sede bela Geb S07 0822.2 EE Cie BIN? 
ee pea ah S25) sae Cea : UIT} Read oL eC 
Friends With : 
¥ : Soe a eps yl gerade 30,68 C225) ele 
Sao cr Plans 17 1 5 ZC) UAT OF) Gee. ba 


re 


*Level of educational expectation is higher when friends report definite 
university plans than when perceived parental encouragement is Mhighs 
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"EEGH" SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


MALES FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
a8 Be = HL ify te 
cot even sosbicab 3607 2svoation & 22.6 20.5 50.0 
Enc xt gemen 40 30 12 31 a: 
Friends: No 
es 7 BAS 39.1 18.2% 13.8%... 271.2 0.0% 
“fl soalbeataag Plans 23 I 32 33 9 
OW!’ SCHOOL PERFORMANCE ome 
ow!’ Parental 
18.2 Lin ee OPER E07 230,68 
st eaalaea (33). aAGNn ole, 20 5) (13 
Frietds: No : 
Nee 2 35.5 22, fo toeU 10,5%* es Rady e, 
“Tipnee ues Plans 39 70 19 7 15 


=Level of educational expectation is lower when friends do not report definite 
university plans than when perceived parental encouragement is "'low.'' 
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with regard to influence on level of educational expectation. In the 
remaining five subgroups, students appear to have a higher level of 
educational expectation when Peer aperee outa parental encouragement 
than onan they have friends who report definite university plans. It 
seems, therefore, that in eanece! having friends with reported 
university plans is no more important than “high'' parental encouragement 
with regard to level of educational expectation among Negroes. 

Secondly, when friends do not report definite university 
plans the level of educational expectation of Negroes fs low as 
compared with the corresponding level when they perceive ‘'low'! 
parental encouragement in only five out of twelve subgroups. As Table 
22 reveals, these are the very five subgroups in which having friends 
with reported university plans is associated with a higher level of 
educational expectation than "high" parental Dread denent. In most 
of the five subgroups, however, the difference between the percentaces 
associated with ''low' parental encouragement and having no friends 
with reported university plans is quite small, ranging from 3.6% to 
6.8%. In three add lt tonalweuberauceme tien SES males, Miadte SES males 
and middle SES females, all with high school performance - there seems 
to be little difference between friends! educational plans and perceived 
parental encouragement with regard to influence on level of educational 
expectation. In the remaining four subgroups in Table 22 the lack of 
friends with reported university plans seems to be associated with 
higher levels of educational expectation than ''low'' parental encouragement. 


lt seems that, in the majority of cases, the lack of friends with 
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reported university plans does not depress level of educational 
expectation more frequently than ''low'' parental encouragement in the 
subgroups formed when sex, SES and school performance are simultaneously 
controlled. ts 

Thirdly, the difference in level of educational expectation 
associated with variation In friends educational plans is greater 
than the corresponding ai frevence associated with variation eerere 
encouragement in only five of the twelve subgroups possible when sex, 
SES and school performance are controlled. As Table 23 indicates, these 
five subgroups are low SES males, high SES females, and low SES females 
with "high'' school performance on the one hand and high SES females 
and low SES females with "low school performance on the other. These 
are the very subgroups which were shown in Table 22 to be most strongly 
influenced by friends' educational plans - that is, their level of | 
educational] expectation is higher when their friends report definite 
plans to attend university than when the subjects perceive "high" 
parental encouragement while their level of educational expectation is 
lower when their friends do not report def inite university plans than 
when the subjects perceive “ow! parental encouragement. In the remaining 
seven subgroups in Table 23, the difference in level of educational 
expectation associated with friends' educational plans seems generally 
lower than the corresponding difference associated with perceived 


parental encouragement. 
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Table 23 


Percentage Reporting Definite University Plans: Comparisons of 


Differences Between Levels of Friends' Educational Plans With 


Differences Between Levels of Parental Encouragement, Negroes 


"HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


\ 


MALES FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
a A ek. a8 Re sa oe 
Difference by 
Parental Encouragement 16.7 43.3 o.3 23.0 32.8.°:35.7 
Difference 
By Friends’ 10.9 ZY-0 "24, 7% Been nT Eo ee 0.08 
Educational! Plans 
Difference by | 
Parental Encouragement 38.3 32.6 307 Nee saad 13.6 
Difference 
By Friends’ 2.0 8.6 5.0 20.3* or) o0.8e 


Educational Plans 


A a ee 


*Difference by Friends' Educational Plans fs greater than differency by 
perceived parental encouragement. 
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On the basis of the evidence presented above it might be 
suggested that friends' educational plans has a slightly smaller overal] 
influence than parental encouragement on subjects’ level of educational 
expectation. Three of the five subgroups in which tfie difference 


in level of educational expectation associated with variation in 


friends' educational plans is greater than the corresponding difference 


associated with variation in parental encouragement are comprised 

of students with low parental SES. [It is at this SES level that the 
Negro family in Trinidad and Tobago tends to be least cohesive. Perhaps 
because of this factor as well as the tendency of Negro parents to 
encourage their children to emphasize social relationships outside the 
family, friends often become more important significant others than 
parents for low SES Negro secondary school students, at least in 
relation to educational expectation. Consequently, shcr low SES 
Negroes there is a strong tendsncy for Fe relationship between friends’ 
educational plans and educational expectation +6 be more pronounced than 
that between parental entouragement and the latter. 

It seems quite difficult, however, to explain why the 
hypothesis regarding the relative importance of friends’ educational 
plans and parental encouragement appears to be confirmed among high SES 
Negro females but not among high SES males and middle SES males and 
females. Further research appears necessary to determine the factors 


which contribute to such a phenomenon. 29 
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Friends' Educational Plans, Sex and Educational Expectation 


When "friends educattonal plans"! is treated as a control 
variable, the findings regarding the direction of the sex-related 
differences in level of educational expectation remain by and large 
the same as when parental encouragement was controlled. In nearly all 
East Indian subgroups, regardless of whether or not friends report 
having definite university plans, males appear to have a higher level 
of educational expectation than females (see Table 24). 

As Table 24 indicates, however, there appear to be three 
exceptions to the overall trend. First, among middle SES East Indians 
with "high'' school performance but without friends who report definite 
university plans, 37.5% of the males and 41.4% of the females claim 
to have high educational expectation, a smal] difference of 3.9%. 
Secondly, among low SES East Indians with "'low'' school performance and 
without friends who report definite university plans, 26.2% of the 
males and 28.0% of the females report having definite university plans, 
a rather negligible difference of 1.8%. Thirdly, in Pre tcace of 
middle SES East Indians with Tow! school nerfospatte but with friends 
who report definite university plans, 37.0% of the males but 50.0% 
of the females indicate having definite university plans, the difference 
in percentage being 13.0%. 

The exceptions among middle SES East Indians to the overall] 
finding with regard to sex-related differences in level of educational 
expectation may be due in part to the strong tendency for East Indian 


females to regard education as a means of achieving a ''desirable" 
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Table 24 


Percentage Reporting Definite University Plans by Sex, Parental 
Occupation (SES), School Performance, Friends ' 
Educational Plans and Ethnicity 


EAST INDIANS © : 
SEX "HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
FRIENDS REPORTING - FRIENDS NOT REPORTING 
UNIVERSITY PLANS UNIVERSITY PLANS 

PARENTAL OCCUPATION | PARENTAL OCCUPATION 

HL a ease HH a = 
Males 70.3% 54.3% 74.1% 62.5* 37.5 55.6% 

N (37) (35) ~—~(27) (16) (16) ~+(18) 

Females 5.0 32.3 55-6) 41.6.1) 26.7 

N “iy (31) ti ayn 277” (35) 7 mi 


"LOW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


Males h6.7%* 37.0. 5222 30.8% 29.6% 26.2 
N (30) (27) (23) 13 27 
Females 3123 50.0 (33.3 26.7 17.4 -26.0 


N (16) (14) (12) 15 23 25 


*A higher percentage of males than of females report having definite 
university plans. 
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NEGROES 


SEX 


MHIGH® SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


FRIENDS REPORTING 3 FRIENDS NOT REPORTING 
UNIVERSITY PLANS UNIVERSITY PLANS 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION. “PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
RP ae a Spey ee Aas Me LY 
Woe 60.9%, hog, a 31.3% 39.1% 18.2% 
19 23 7 (16) ‘2 uae 
BOP enOT 7 PP 70r0. 18.8 aT 2” «0.0 
(27) (27) (70) (32) (33) (9) 


"LOW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


35.3% 31.3* 20.0. 33.3% 22.7% 15.0 

Gvanmrlaa (5) (39) (hy (20) 

30.8 °22.7 57.1 ghee 1720 267 
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*Males have a higher level of educational expectation than females. 
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marriage. 39 Perhaps middle SES females, because of their proximity in 
the social structure to high SES subgroups, tend to perceive upward 
mobility through education: and marriage as being a fairly strong 
possibility and for this reason report an unexpectedly high level of 
educational expectation. As a result, their level of educational 
expectation exceeds that of their male counterparts. The negligible 
sex-related dléfeneacas tn level of educational Sei aaenen dn among the 
low SES East !ndians may be due to the possibility that 'low'' school 
performance and lack of friends with high educational expectation have 
depressed educational expectation to the same level in both sex 
subgroups. 

In relation to the Negro students, the findings regarding 
differences in level of educational expectation between males and 
females still hold when friends’ educational plans is substituted 
for parental encouragement as a control variabie. tn other words, high 
SES and middle SES males tend to have a higher ual of educational 
expectation than their female counterparts while the picture tends to 
be reversed among low SES Negroes. 

An exception to the overeat finding among high SES and 
middle SES Negroes occurs in the case of high SES students with "high" 
school performance and with friends reporting high educational expectation, 
63.0% of the females but 42.1% of the males indicating that they 
definitely plan to attend university. This exception corresponds with 


One occurring when parental encouragement was controlled. 
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There also seems to exist a deviation from the overal] Finding 
that among low SES Negroes femates tend to have a higher level of 
educational expectation than ries In the subgroup comprised of low 
SES Negro students with "high" school performance but with friends 
not reporting definite university plans “18.2% of the males, but 0.0% 
of the females indicate having definite university plans. This finding 
may~be due in part to the tendency for friends' Bnet plans to 
have a far greater influence on the level of educational expectation of 
low SES Negro females than on that of corresponding Negro males (see 
Table 23). Perhaps as a result of this, the level of educational 
expectation of low SES Negro females with "'high'' school performance 
tends to be eee neteed more than that of their male counterparts when 
friends have low educational expectation. For the same reason, perhaps, 
when friends report definite university plans the level of educational 
expectation tends to be higher among low SES Negro females with "high"! 
school performance than among their male A ae Then 70.0% 
of the females but 42.9% of the males report definite university 
plans. This sex-related difference is in the opposite direction to 
that observed in the corresponding subgroup when eres encouragement 
was the control variable. Thus, the present deviations from the 
differences between males and females found earlier in corresponding 
subgroups when parental encouragement was controlled seem attributable 
in large measure to sex differences in the impact of friends' 


educational plans on level of educational expectation among low SES 


Negro males and females. 
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Friends' Educational Plans, Parental Occupation (SES) and Educational 
Expectation . 

In the subgroup comprised of East Indian males, the 
relationships observed earlier are changed very little by substituting 
friends' educational plans for porte SS, iat as a control 
variable. As Table 24 indicates, the relationship between SES and 
educational expectation again tends to be curvilinear with middle SES 
Students apparently having a lower level of educational expectation 
than the others. 

Once more, there is once exception to the overall finding 
among the East Indian males: among the students with ‘low school 
performance and without friends reporting definite university plans 
there seems to be little difference among the three SES subgroups with 
régard to level of educational athe erat. As Table 24 reveals, 30.8% 
of the high SES, 29.6% of the middle SES and 26.2% of the low SES 
students in this subgroup claim to have definite university plans. Just 
as when parental encouragement and school performance were controlled, 
the high SES and low SES East Indian males appear to lose their 
superiority in level of educational Bipectation over middle SES ones 
when their school performance is ''low'' and their friends do not have 
high educational expectation. In other words, friends‘ educational 
plans and school performance seem to mediate the relationship between 
SES and educational expectation among East Indian males in the same 


way that parental encouragement and school performance have done. 
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The relationship between SES and educational Lops GG ye 
among East Indian females with ‘high'' school performance and with friends 
reporting definite university plans is quite similar to that noted 
earlier among East Indian females with "high'' school performance and 
"thi gh!! parental encouragement. A eet Geaay neat lee of high SES females 
(65.0%) than of middle or low SES ones appear to have high educational 
expectation and there is but little ditference between the latter 
two subgroups with Saas alka level of educational expectation. As-Table 
24 shows, 32.3% of the middle SES and 36.8% of the low SES East 
indian females indicate having high educational expectation. 

Among East Indian females with "high'' school performance 
but without facia reporting definite university plans, there seems 
to be a positive association between SES ae educational expectation, ~~ 
55.6% of the high SES, 41.4% of the middle SES and 26.7% of the low SES 
students reporting definite university pians (see Table 24). The main 
factor leading to this positive and linear relationship appears to be 
a surprising increase in level of educational expectation among the 
middle SES East Indian females as compared with the level of educational 
expectation of such students ae! their friends report definite 
university plans. In the latter case only 32.3% of the middle SES East 
indian females had high educational expectation, whereas in the absence 
of friends with high educational expectation 41.4% of the such females 
report definite university plans. 

In the case of East Indian females with ‘'low' school 


performance but with friends who have high educational expectation, 
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the relationship between SES and educational expectation ee bbavahely 
curvilinear. As was found when school performance and parental 
encouragement were EN GAA high SES and low SES East [Indian Females 
have roughly the same level of educational expectation since 31.3% of 
the former and 33.3% of the latter Say that they definite plan to 
attend university. However, middle SES East Indian females now seem 
to have a higher level of educational expectation than those of the 
other SES subgroups, a departure from the finding when parental 
encouragement was controlled. As Table 24 shows, 50.0% of these 
middle SES students have high educational expectation. The results seem 
to suggest that middle SES - East Indian females have a relatively high 
level of educational expectation when their school performance is “ow! 
and their friends report definite university plans. 

When East Indian females have ''low'' school performance as 
well as friends with low educational expectation, another curvilinear 
relationship apparently exists between SES and educational expectation. 
The level of educational expectation of the middle SES East Indian 
females is depressed more than that of their high SES or low SES 
counterparts by ''low'' school performance and having friends with low 
educational expectation. As Table 24 reveals, 26.7% of the high SES, 
17.4% of the middle SES and 28.0% of the low SES students indicate 
having definite university plans. In general, friends‘ educational 
plans and school performance appear to play an important role in 
mediating the relationship between SES and educational expectation 


among East Indian females. However, much more research seems to be 
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needed to suggest explanations for the variations observed in this 
relationship. 

[In the case of Negro males, the results regarding the 
relationship between SES and educational expectation when parental 
encouragement was controlled still hold when friends‘ educational plans 
and school performance appear to play an important role in mediating 
the relationship between SES and educational expectation among East 
indian ean However, much more research seems to be needed to 
suggest explanations for the variations observed in this relationship. 

In the case of Negro males, the results regarding the 
relationship between SES and educational expectation when parental 
Bee cncus was controlled still hold when friends' educational 
plans is treated as a control variable. As Table 24 indicates, this 
relationship is again curvilinear among Negro nia B65 with "high'' school 
performance ~— with middle SES students having a higher level of 
educational expectation than the others - but tends to be linear and 
positive among Negro males with ''low'' school performance. 

However, the findings among Negro females with regard to 
the relationship between SES and educational expectation when friends! 
educational plans is controlled tend to differ from the So ueee catands 
findings when parental encouragement was controlled. Whereas earlier 
a linear relationship was observed between SES and educational 
expectation among Negro females with "high'' school performance and 
"high'' parental encouragement, a curvilinear relationship now seems 


to occur in the corresponding subgroup. As Table 24 shows, 63.0% of 
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the high SES, 40.7% of the middle SES and 70.0% of the low SES students 
report having definite university plans.?! 

An important reason for this deviation from the earlier 
finding when parental encouragement was controlled may be the much 
stronger influence of friends' educational plans on educational 
expectation among low SES Negro females as compared with their middle SES 
counterparts (see Table 22). Low SES Negro families with "high" school 
performance and with friends who report definite plans to attend university 
have a higher level of educational expectation than corresponding 
middle SES Negro females. However, low SES Negro females with "high" 
SenOhl@bertotmante but without friends who report definite university 
plans have a lower level of educational expectation than their middle 
SES counterparts (see Table 22). This probably helps to account for 
the unusually high educational expectation of tow SES Negro females with 
“high'’ school performance and consequently for the curvilinear 
relationship between SES and educational expectation observed among 
Negro females with "'high'' school performance and with friends reporting 
definite university plans. 

The greater influence of friends' educational plans on 
educational expectation among low SES Negro females with "high" ances 
performance than among corresponding middle SES Negro females perhaps 
also helps to account for the nature of the relationship between SES 
and educational expectation among Negro females with "high'' school 
performance and consequently for the curvilinear relationship between 


SES and educational expectation observed among Negro females with ''high'! 
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school performance and with friends reporting definite plans for 
attending university. 

The greater influence of friends’ educational plans on 
educational expectation among low SES Negro females with "high'' school 
performance than among corresponding middle SES Negro females perhaps 
also helps to account for the nature of the relationship between SES 
and educational expectation among Negro females with "'high'' school 
performance but with friends not reporting definite university plans. 

In this subgroup, there is again a small dafhebente between high SES 

and middle SES students with regard to level of educational expectation - 
18.8% of the former and 21.2% of the latter reporting definite university 
plans - but the low SES students do not appear to have high educational 
expectation since 0.0% of this subgroup report definite university 
plans.32 It seems that the lack of friends with high educational 
expectation depresses the level of educational. expectation of these 

low SES students more than that of the middle SES ones, thus giving rise 
to the specific relationship between SES Bid educational expectation 
observed in the subgroup of Negro females being discussed. 

In the subgroup of Negro females with ''low'' school performance 
but with friends who report definite university plans, there bay ten fe 
to be a curvilinear relationship between SES and educational expectation 
whereas the relationship between these two variables was linear and 
negative in the corresponding subgroup when parental encouragement was 
controlled. As can be seen from Table 24, 30.8% of the high SES, 27.72% 


of the middle SES and 57.1% of the low SES students with ''low'' school 
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performance but with friends who have high educational expectation 
indicate that they definitely plan to attend university. The 

departure Frcs the corresponding relationship when parental encouragement 
was controlled seems to be due in part to the decline in level of 
educational expectation among the middle SES students and the increase 

in level of educational expectation among high SES and low SES students 
as compared with the corresponding levels of educational expectation 

when parental encouragement was controlled (i.e. 25.0% of the high SES, 
33.3% of the middle SES and 44.4% of the low SES students having high 
educational expectation). 

The degrease in level of educational expectation in the mets 
middle SES subgroup of Negro females might to some Ovtent have arisen | 
because in this subgroup having friends who report definite university 
plans is associated with a lower level of educational expectation than 
"high" parental encouragement (see Table 22). The increases in level 
of educational expectation may be explained in part by earlier findings 
that among high SES and low SES Negro females with'high'' school © 
performance (a) "friends' educational plans" has a greater impact than 
parental encouragement on educational expectation, and (b) when friends 
report definite university plans the high SES and low SES ridente tend 
to have a higher level of educational expectation than the middle SES 
ones (see Table 22). It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that 
when school performance and friends‘ educational expectation are "high" 
the high SES and low SES students now -reveal a higher level of educational 


expectation than the middle SES ones. 
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Turning now to Negro females with ‘'low'' school performance 
and with friends having low educational expectation, a linear negative 
relationship is observed between SES and educational expectation. As 
Table 24 shows, 10.5% of the high SES, 17.0% of the middle SES and 
26.7% of the low SES students in this atnaeous claim that they definitely 
plan to attend university. In the corresponding subgroup when parental 
encouragement was controlled, the percentages ee three SES subgroups 
were 15.0%, 11.1% and 30.8% respectively (see Table 15). It appears 
that the change from the curvilinear relationship between SES and 
educational expectation observed when parental encouragement was controlled 
to the present linear relationship is due in part to a decline in level 
pebedicational expectation among the high SES students and a rise in 
level of educational expectatio- among the middle SES ones. The decline 
in the high SES subgroup may be due to the possibility noted earlier 
that (a) '"friends' educational plans’ has a greater impact than parenta | 
encouragement on level of educational ieee aie in this subgroup and 
(b) among high SES students with "low" school performance, having friends 
with low educational Are eeatrae tends to depress students' level of | 
educational expectation more chen 'low'' perceived parental encouragement 
(see Table 22). The increase in level of educational expectation enone 
the middle SES Negro females may occur because as noted earlier (a) parental 
encouragement appears to have a greater influence than ''friends' 
educational plans'' on level of educational expectation in this subgroup 
and (b) when middle SES Negro females with 'low' school performance 


have friends with low educational expectation they tend to report a 
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higher level of educational expectation than similar students with 

‘low’ parental encouragement (see Table 22). Thus, as a result of the 
differential impact of parental encouragement and friends’ educational 
plans on educational expectation, the relationship between SES and 
educational expectation among Negro aAPe who have ''low'' school 
performance and friends with low educational expectation tends to differ 
from the relationship between SES and educational expectation in the 


corresponding subgroup when parental encouragement was controlled. 


Friends! Educational Plans, School Performance and Educational Expectation 


Among both East Indians and Negroes, school performance tends 
to be positively associated with educational expectation when berpente® 
educational plans'' is treated as a control variable. As.can be seen 
from Table 25, students with "high'' school performance tend almost 
consistently to have a higher level of educational expectation than 
students with "low school performance. However, a very small number 
of exceptions to the overall finding seems to occur in both ethnic 
groups. 

Among middle SES East Indian females whose friends report 
definite university plans, students with "high" schoo] performance 
appear to have a lower level of educational expectation than students 
with "low! school performance, 32.3% of the former but 50.0% of the 
latter reporting definite university plans. Among low SES East Indian 
females, there seems to be little difference between students with 


"high'' school performance those with "low'' school performance, whether 
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School Performance by Educational Expectation (Percentage 
Reporting Definite University Plans), With Sex, Parental Occupation 
(SES), Friends' Educational Plans and Ethnicity Controlled 
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PERFORMANCE 


“High! 
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MT oy!! 
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ne 


EAST INDIANS 
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70.3% 
37 


46.7 
30 


62.5% — 37.5* 55.6% 
l l I 


30.8 
13 


MALES 


PARENTAL OCCUPATION 


lal ps 
54.3% 74.14 
(35)"" (27 
37.0 52.2 
27) (23) 


29.6 8026.2 
2] 2} 


FRIENDS REPORTING UNIVERSITY PLANS 


FEMALES 


PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
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31.3 50.0 - 33.3 
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FRIENDS NOT REPORTING UNIVERSITY PLANS 


55.6% 4i,4* 26,7 


27 29 15 
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*Students with "high'' school performance have a higher level of educational 
expectation than those with ''low'' school performance, 
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NEGROES 


FRIENDS REPORTING UNIVERSITY PLANS 


MALES | FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
fHthese utith ‘Jole’ schiosi perfHrmance May chett: 
42.1% 60.9% 42,9% 63.0* 40.7* 70,0% 

719 CVPR C2)  ) TE RTT inl 
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FRIENDS NOT REPORTING UNIVERSITY PLANS 
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or not they have friends with high educational expectation. As Table 
25 reveals, when these students have friends with high ieee peice 
expectation 36.8% of those with "high'' school performance and 33.3% of 
those with ''low'' school performance indicate having definite university 
plans. Again, when low SES East Indian. females have friends with low 
cations! expectation 26.7% of those with “high! school “phe alemnabhin 
as compared with 28.0% of those with "'low'! school performance say that 
they definitely plan to attend university. 

With regard to the low SES East-.Indian females, the fairly 
clear difference (13.0%) in level of educational expectation noted 
earlier in this subgroup between students with "high'' school performance 
and those with ''low'! eehCol performance when perceived parental 
encouragement was high no longer seems evident when the students have 
friends with high educational expectation. In other tords, "high" 
parental enczuragement gave the students with "high'' school performance 
a greater advantage over their counterparts with "low! school 
performance than having friends with definite university plans eppears 
to do. This is perhaps another indication that parental Bncouracenent) 
has a greater influence than friends' educational plans on level of 
educational expectation among East Indian females. It appears, also, 
that when low SES East Indian females have friends with low educational 
expectation the level of educational expectation of those with "high! 
school performance is roughly similar to that of their counterperts 


with "low! school performance. However, as was seen in Table 16, the 


corresponding students with “high'' school performance had a clearly 
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higher level of educational expectation than those with ''low'' school 
performance when parental encouragement was ''low'' (17.4% of those with 
"high'' school performance as compared with 5.9% of those with "Tow'! 
school performance having high educational expectation). In other 
words, "low parental encouragement a accentuate the depressing 
effect of 'low'' school performance on level of educational expectation 
more than having friends with low educational expectation does, perhaps 
another indication of the greater impact of parental encouragement than 
of friends’ educational plans on Sees expectation among these 
East Indian students. 

In the Negro group, there Specen Sy occur two deviations 
from the overall finding that school performance tends to be positively 
related to educational expectation. First, as Table 25 indicates, 
among high SES Negro males whose friends have low educational 
expectation 31.3% of those with "'high'' school performance as compared 
with 33.3% of their counterparts with ''low'' school performance report 
definite university plans. Here again it seems that, as in the case 
of low SES East Indian females, when high SES Negro males have 
friends with low educational ecectst ion: “'low'! school performance has 
a less pronounced depressing effect on level of educational expectation 
than when these Negro males perceive "low" parental encouragement (in 
the latter case, 52.6% of those with "high'' school performance but 10.0% 


of those with ''low'' school performance reporting definite university 


plans). This seems to indicate the greater influence of parental 
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encouragement than of friends' educational plans on the educational 
expectation of high SES Negro males. Secondly, a negative relationship 
seems to exist between school performance and educat tonal expectation among 
low SES Negro females whose friends do not report definite university 

plans. As can be seen in Table 25, 0.0% of the students with "high"! 

school performance but 26.7% of those with "low! school per formance indicate 
having high educational expectation - a finding which is difficult to 


explain. 


Friends' Educational Plans, Sex, Parental Occupation (SES), School 
Performance and Educational Expectation: A Summary of Findings 


The variable friends' educational plans was by and large 
positively related to subjects’ educational expectation among both East 
Indians and Negroes. However, there was very little support for the 
hypothesis that the relationship between these two variables is stronger 
among Negroes than among East Indians. | 

There was fairly strong evidence that among East Indians 
the relationship between parental encouragement and educational 
expectation was stronger than that between Eoiends! educational plans and 
educational expectation of subjects. However, the data provided only 
weak evidence in support of the hypothesis that among Negroes the 
relationship between friends' educational plans and subjects’ educational 
expectation is stronger than that between parental encouragement and 
educational expectation. 

Among East Indians, males tended to have higher educational 


expectation than females, with friends' educational plans controlled. 
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Among Negroes, earlier findings regarding sex-related differences when 
parental encouragement was controlled still Beld when “friends! 
educational plans" was controlled. That is, in the high SES and the 
middle SES subgroups males tended to have higher net tonal expectation 
than females whereas in the low SES euberouD the direction of the sex- 
related difference tended to be peyaeced: 

“ With regard to the relationship between SES and educational 
expectation, the dominant trend among East Indian males was again 
towards a curvilinear relationship with middle SES males having lower 
educational expectation than their counterparts in the two other SES 
subgroups. Among East Indian females, the relationship between SES 
and educational expectation was again quite complex. On the whole, 
high SES East Indian females had higher educational expectation than 
East Indian females in the two other SES subgroups when their school 
performance was '"high'' but not when it ap OW... 

In the case of Negro males, a curvilinear relationship 
between SES and educational expectation was again evident among those 
with "high'' school performance whereas a positive linear relationship 
between these two variables occurred among those with ''low'' school 
performance. Among Negro females, the association between SES and 
educational expectation was quite complex. However, there was a strong 
tendency for low SES Negro females to have higher educational] 
expectation than those in the two other SES subgroups. 

With friends' educational plans controlled, schoo] per formance 
was on the whole positively related to educational expectation among 


both East Indians and Negroes. 
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Sex, School Performance, Parental -Encouragement, 
Friends' Educational Plans, Parental-Occupation (SES) 
and Educational Expectation 


An attempt will now be made to examine the percentage 
distribution of students reporting definite plans to attend university 
with sex, school performance, parental eee friends‘ 
educational plans, parental occupation (SES) and ethnicity controlled. 
It is extremely important to note, however, that the percentages used 
in the analysis are frequently based on very small numbers of cases, 
and their magnitude may often be quite misleading. Consequently, 


they are at best useful for indicating or illustrating general trends 


and not at all for a detailed study of hypothesized relationships. 


Sex and Educational Expectation 


On the whole, the introduction of parental encouragement and 
friends' educational plans as control variables does not substantially 
alter the previous findings regarding the relationship between sex 
and educational expectation. Among East Indians,for example, males 
appear by and large to have a higher level of educational expectation 
than females. As can be seen from Table 26, some deviations from the 
dominant trend apparently occur though mainly among middle SES East 
Indian students. These findings regarding sex-related differences are 
quite consistent with those reported earlier. 


Among high SES and middle SES Negroes, males again tend to 


have a higher level of educational expectation than females. Once more 
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Table 26 


Percentage Reporting Definite University Plans by Sex, 


School Performance, Parental Encouragement, Friends! Educational 


Plans, Parental Occupation (SES) and Ethnicity 


EAST INDIANS 


FRIENDS REPORTING UNIVERSITY PLANS 


SCHOOL “HIGH! PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
PERFORMANCE 
HIGH SES MIDDLE SES LOW SES 
SEX SEX SEX 

Cie 2 ra eas 
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Table 26 Continued 


FRIENDS NOT REPORTING UNIVERSITY PLANS 


SCHOOL "HIGH! PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
PERFORMANCE _ 3 
HIGH SES MIDDLE SES LOW SES 
SEX SEX SEX 
lst sh Bu ges tN sli 
"High" 72,7..0.65,0 7 -60;70) 2.83.3 7720-0, 60.6 
N (7) (20) (10) (12) (9) (5) 
"Low!! TAL 57.1 3303 a 60.0 50.0 
N (7) a7) (6) (3) (15) (14) 
NLOW'' PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
"High!! 40.0 _—-28.6 aeUeue tT aes bee te Me 
N (5) (3 ware (6) (16) (9) (10) 
"Low! 0.0 42,8 28-6". 17.6 Teh 2395/6 
N (6) (14) 21 ANT PO 5 
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Table 26 Continued 


NEGROES 


FRIENDS REPORTING UNIVERSITY PLANS 


SCHOOL ‘HIGH'! PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
PERFORMANCE : aay | 
HIGH SES MIDDLE SES LOW SES 
SEX asEx SEX 
M ne Re Fo av ia 
"Hi gh!! 50.0). abl. 81.8 55.6 66.3 33.3 
N 10 nN 8 (3) (3) 
NL ow!! 8020. «225.6 50.4 33.3 50.0 75.0 
N (5) (4) (4) (6) (2) (4) 


"LOW'' PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 


"High!" 33.305 hoa 41.7 33.3 25.0 85.7 

ON Weer. =haaitey | ait) 

"Low!! 16.2 33.3 Gare!) 18.8 0.0 5525 
N (12) (9) (12) (16) (3) (3) 
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Table 26 Continued 


FRIENDS NOT REPORTING UNIVERSITY PLANS 


a: 


SCHOOL "HIGH'' PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
PERFORMANCE — ; 

HIGH SES MIDDLE SES LOW SES 
SEX SEX SEX 

Le an a8 a fal Aa 

"High'' 40,0 50,0 75.0 57.1 0.0 0.0 

N (5) (10) (4) (7) (3) (4) 

"Low!! 50.0 25.0 50.0 Si50 14,3 20.0 

N (18) (8) (10) (18) (7) (5) 


"LOW PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 


ee) ee ee eee eee ee EE oe ee ee ee re ee ee et BET oe Some ee 


"High!! 2733 45 "83 PSG 11,5 25.0 0.0 


N (11) (22) (19) (26) (8) (5) 
“Low!! 19°50 0.0 14.7 6.9 15.4 30,0 


N (21) (11) (34) (29) (73) (10) 
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exceptions to this trend occur, though mainly among high SES Negroes 
who have "high" school performance and perceive “high! parental 
encouragement. With regard to low SES Negro students, there again 
seems to be a strong tendency for females to hold a higher level of 
educational expectation than alee: Once more a deviation from the 
last finding seems evident among low SES Negroes with "“high'' school 


peformance, "high'' parental encouragement and friends with high 


educational expectation. 
School Performance and Educational Expectation 


When parental encouragement and friends’ educational plans 
are controlled, there is still a strong tendency for students with 
"high'' school performance to have a higher level of educational 
expectation than students with ''low'' school performance. Some 
exceptions te tne overall finding s2em to occur, largely ancng iniddle 
SES East Indian and low SES Negro  erSioEh These findings tend to 
be consistent with those noted previously with regard to the association 


of school performance with educational expectation. 


Parental Encouragement and Educational] Expectation 


The inclusion of friends’ educational plans as a control 
variable does not greatly modify earlier findings regarding the 
relationship between parental encouragement and educational expectation. 
As can be seen from Table 27, East Indian students with "high" parental 


encouragement appear consistently to have a higher level of educational 
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Table 27 


Percentage Reporting Definite University Plans by Parental 
Encouragement, Friends' Educational Plans, School Performance, 


Sex, Parental Occupation (SES) and Ethnicity 


EAST INDIANS _ 


"HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


FRIENDS MALES 
REPORTING 
UNIVERSITY 
PLANS HIGH SES MIDDLE SES LOW SES 
PARENTAL PARENTAL PARENTAL 
ENCOURAGEMENT ENCOURAGEMENT ENCOURAGEMENT. 
H L A L H L 
Yes 78.3 57.1 72.6 21.4 ee 57.1 
N (23) (14) (21) (75) (13) (14) 
No 72.7 hO.0 60.0 0.0 77.8 33.3 
N QT) (5) (io) ~~?) (SMe 5); 
FEMALES 
Yes 73.8 hh Lk 52.9 7.1 66.7 2301 
N (42) (18) (17) (14) (6) (13) 
No 65.0) 120.6 8373. 21255 60.0 ‘10.0 


N (20) (7) (12) (16) (5) (10) 
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"LOW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


MALES 


HIGH SES MIDDLE SES LOW SES 
PARENTAL PARENTAL PARENTAL 

ENCOURAGEMENT ENCOURAGEMENT ENCOURAGEMENT 

: £ = i, 8 omy el 
Yes 75.0. 18.3 53.8 21.4 rp an: 
N 61) a 393 (13) (14) ey Cis) 
No 57.1 0.0 33.3 28.6 60.0 7h 
N 7) (6) iy. On (15) (27) 

FEMALES 

Yas sofa. O80 5596 4Ol6 c000. 1677 
N (10) (6) (9) (5) (6) (6) 
No 57.1 42.8 hhh 17.6 50.0 39.6 


i (7) (14) (9) (17) (14) (15) 
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NEGROES 


"HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


FRIENDS MALES 


REPORTING 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SES MIDDLE SES LOW SES 
PARENTAL PARENTAL PARENTAL 
ENCOURAGEMENT ENCOURAGEMENT ENCOURAGEMENT _ 
= H L ga Ct H uy 
Yes enti yc wee 81.8... AlL7 66.7. 25.0 
N (10) (9) Gye] 2) (Syren (hy 
No HoroRt Thy! 3 75.0 M93 186 070 t¢FS6 6 
N (5) (11) (h) (19) Payee te): 
FEMALES 
Yes 61.1 66.7 55.6 33.3 33.3 85.7 
N (78) (9) (9) (18) (3) (7) 
No 50.0 hos 57.1 1145 0.0 0.0 
N ¥61:) Oy) “(7) = (26) =k) arts 
"LOW! SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
MALES 
Peta 80.0. 16.7 50.0 25.0 50.0 0.0 
N : (5) (12) (4) (12) (2) (3) 
No 50.0 19.0 BO be 7 Us ee eye 
N 118) (21) (10) (34) (7) (13) 
FEMALES 
Yes FL ee Ae 33.3 16e8e0 275.00 3555 
N (4) (9) (6) (16) (hone (3) 
No 25.0 0.0 33.3 6.9 20 Otantt30.0 


N (8) (11) (18) (29) (5) (10) 
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expectation than stmilar students with ''low'' parental encouragement. 
Among Negroes, too, there appears to be a strong tendency for 
parental encouragement to be positively related with educational 


expectation. 


Friends' Educational Plans and Subjects! Educational Expectation 


ow When parental encouragement is treated le a contro! variable, 
earlier findings regarding the relationship between friends’ educational} 
plans and subjects' educational expectation do not appear to be altered 
substantially. As Table 27 suggests, there is a general tendency for 
East Indian students whose friends report definite university plans 
to have a higher level of educational earectat Ten than similar students 
whose friends do not report definite plans. A similar trend can be 


observed among Negro students (see Table 27). 


Parental Occupation (SES) and Educational: Expectation 


The inclusion of both parental encouragement and friends’ 
educational plans as control variables does not appear to result in 
any substantial changes in the erat findings regarding the 
relationship between SES and educational expectation. As can be seen 
from Table 28, the curvilinear relationship between SES and educational 
expectation noted earlier for East Indian males tends to hold among 
these students when they have "high'' school performance and/or ''high'' 


parental encouragement regardless of the level of educational expectation 


of their friends. 
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In the subgroup comprised of East Indian females, the high 
SES students tend to have a higher level of educational expectation 
than those of middle or low SES when they have “'high"' school 
performance and/or perceive "high" parental encouragement, while the low 
SES students by and large reveal a relatively high level of educational 
expectation when they perceive Saiciiacunentel encouragement, 
regardless of level of school performance or of friends! educational 
expectation. On the whole, the relationship between SES and 
educational expectation among these East Indian females seems to vary 
frequently from one subgroup to another. 

The curvilinear relationship between SES and educational 
Beeactation observed prevtously among Negro males persists when these 
students have "high'' school performance regardless of whether they 
perceive "high'' parental encouragement or possess friends with high 
educationai expectat’on (sea Table 28). When Neqro males have "Tow! 
school performance, the relationship between SES and educational 
expectation seems to see varying forms. In general, however, 
low SES Negro males tend to have a lower level of educational 
expectation than their high SES or middle SES counterparts. 

Apart from the subgroup of Negro females with "high'' 
school performance and "'high'' parental encouragement, the level of 
educational expectation of low SES Negro females, as Table 28 shows, 
again tends to be as high as or higher than that of corresponding 


high SES or middle SES students. 
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Table 28 


Percentage Reporting Definite University Plans by Parental 
Occupation (SES), Sex, School Performance, Parental Encouragement, 
Friends' Educational Plans and Ethnicity 


EAST INDIANS < 


"HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


FRIENDS “HIGH PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 


"DEFINITELY 
PLANNING 
TO ATTEND MALES FEMALES 
UNIVERSITY 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION . PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
HH My ua HH M tis 
Yes “L1Oe 3 76.2 92.3 73.8 52.9 66.7 
N 4737 (21), 3) a (hOFy 6 (1795. 0 48) 
No 99-7 OOO TT 2716520. 483.3: 60.0 


N (1) (10) (9) (20) (12) (5) 


Yes B71 t 21, bee sy el CUA se ia ered 
N 13 

No HO. 0snen 010033. 35, 28.6. 12.50: 0 
N (5) (6) (9) (7) (16) ~(10) 
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"tLOW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
FRIENDS "HIGH'' PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
"DEFINITELY'® 
PLANNING 
TO ATTEND MALES FEMALES 
UNIVERSITY | | 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
: Se See en ean 
Yes A5< Ouse 5320, 1.62.5 50.0 55.6 50.0 
N (16) (13) (8) (10) (9) (6) 
No 57 A.0 33 Sh. 8 6040 57.1 4h.4 50.0 
N 7 15 7 9 
‘tL QW'' PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
Yes 143-2147 6-0-—-40::0-—-169 
N 1h) ont Sel oss Mtl, cals) Gls. 
No 0.0 28.6 7.4 42.8 17.6 39.6 
N (6) (21) (27) etl 17 15 
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NEGROES 
FRIENDS "HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
"DEFINITELY" 
PLANNING 
TO ATTEND ‘THT GH'' PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
UNIVERSITY Ba 
MALES FEMALES 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
abe M so dull M ale 
Yes 50.0 81.8 66.7 61.1 55.6 33.3 
N ~ (6) nth see) 1 9 3 
No 40.0 75.0 0.0 50.0 57.1 0.0 
N (5) (4) (3) (10) (7) (4) 
"tLOW'' PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
Yes 33.3 Ci. 7 11725.0 : one 
N ~ES ea C2 eee, tat C8 (7) 
No 2733 31.6 25.0 4S 11.5 0.0 
N (11) (19) (8) (22) (26) (5) 
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"LOW SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


FRIENDS "HIGH"? PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
DEFINITELY" 
PLANNING 
TO ATTEND MALES ~ FEMALES 
UNIVERSITY 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
7 oltre eh is me H fish) ie 
Yes 50.0 50.0 50.0 : 25 Ot 39,38 75.0. 
N 3 2 en 6a 
No 50.0 50.0 14.3 Ob Oy estes 2050 
N ] 10 7 1 5 
‘tLOW'! PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
Yes 16.7. 25.0 0.0 83.end m8.8. 33.3 
N (he CF) eG?) (9) (16) *G) 
No CG NG a 0.0 6.9 30.0 


N (21) (34) (13) i (11) (29) (10) 
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Interrelationships Among Variables 


(t was hypothesized that the “profile! of the North Amer ican 
secondary school student with high educational expectation = that is, 
a high SES male with "high'' school performance, 'high'' parental 
encouragement and friends who have high aduce tional expectation - does 
not necessarily apply to students in the present sample. I[t was also 
hypothesized that the same holds with respect to the "'profile'' of the 
North a ae students with low educational expectation ~- that is, a 
low SES female with ''low!' school performance, "low'' parental 
encouragement and friends who have low educational expectation. 

lt is extremely difficult to carry out an adequate test of 
these hypotheses with the present data. First, the percentages in 
Table 28 - in which all the independent variables in the present study 
are included - are frequently based on very smal! numbers, and may 
sometimes be quite misleading. Secondly, the association of sex, SES 
and to a lesser extent school performance with educational expectation 
appears to be so complex that it is difficult to combine different 
categories of these three independent variables in a systematic way 
so as to predict successive Dee of educational expectation. 

It appears from Table 28 that among East Indians the students 
most likely to have high educational expectation are low SES males with 
"high'' school performance, ''high'' parental encouragement and friends 
who have high educational expectation, 92.3% of the students in this 
category reporting definite plans to attend university. However, it 


seems impossible to determine from the data in Table 28 which specific 
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subgroup is least likely to have definite university plans. [n the 
case of the Negro students the numbers of cases on which the 
percentages in Table 28 are based are often even smaller than the 
poke eeconding ones among East Indians, and it seems inappropriate 

to attempt to determine from the table the ''profiles'' which would tend 
to be associated with high or low educational expectation among 


Negroes. 


Summary 


in the present chapter, an attempt was made to test most of 
the hypotheses advanced in Chapter Ii. The last two hypotheses could 
_ be tested because of the extremely small numbers of cases in many 
of the celis in the final table in the chapter. 

There appeared to be strong support for the hypotheses 
regarding the association of the variables school performance, 
parental encouragement and friends' educational plans with educational 
expectation. Also, the findings regarding ethnic differences in the 
relationship between sex and educational expectation tended to support 
the hypotheses advanced. There also seemed to be fairly strong 
evidence in support of the hypothesis regarding differences between 
East Indians and Negroes in the strength of the relationship between 
parental encouragement and educational expectation, and that between 
friends' educational plans and educational expectation among East 


Indians also appeared to receive fairly strong support from the data. 
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However, there was little support for the hypotheses with 
respect to ethnic differences in the relationship between SES and 
educational expectation. This relationship was highly complex 
among both East Indians and Negroes and there was little evidence of 
the linear positive rélationship between these two variables typically 
reported by North American research. ’ 

# Also, there was little support for the hypotheses regarding 
the relative strength of the relationship between friends' 

educational plans and educational expectation among East [Indians and 
Negroes or for the hypothesis regarding the relative strength of the 
relationships of parental encouragement and friends’ educational plans 
among Negroes. | 

To avoid repetition, the specific nature of the findings - 
or the interpretations of these findings ~ will not be reviewed here, 


since this is an important concern in the tinal chapter, ‘Summary 


and Conclusions." 
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FOOTNOTES 


See, for example, Green, H. B., "Socialization Values fn the Negro 
and East Indian Subcultures of Trinidad,'' Journal of Social 


Psychology, 64 (1964), pp. 1-20. 


Ibid., p. 7; Braithwaite, L., "Social Stratification and Cultural 
Pluralism,"’ in Rubin, V. (ed.); Social and Cultural Pluralism 
in the Caribbean, Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
83, Article 5, 1960, p. 828; Klass, M., "East and West Indian: 
Suligural Complexity in Trinidad,"' in Rubin, V. (ed.), op. cit., 
p. 557. Atay 


Clarke, E., My Mother Who Fathered Me (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1957), p. 27; Blake, J., Pamily Structure in Jamaica: 
The Social Context of Reproduction (Glencoe, !1].: Free Press, 
>» PPp- =h23:. 


There is no published evidence on this point. The present writer is 
here relying completely on participant observation in Trinidad 
society. 


See, for example, Blake, op. cit,, pp. 118-123; Goode, W. J., 
‘tllegitimacy in the Caribbean Social Structure,'' American 


Sociological Review, 25 (February, 1960), p. 24. 
Rodman, H., Family Relationships in a ‘Lower-Class Negro Village in 


———w 


Marriage and Family Living, 23 (May, 1961), pp. 166-167. 


Reference is being made here to deprivation economically as well as in 
terms of social prestige. Deprivation by itself does not 
necessarily lead to a striving for upward social mobility. It 
may in fact frequently give rise to a downward adjustment of 
expectations. Under some conditions, however, individuals who 
are ''deprived'' in the senses suggested here may strive for the 
enhancement of their wealth or social prestige. It has been 
suggested, for example, that among the factors which may help 
to determine whether or not ''deprived'' individuals will seek 
such enhancement are the opportunity structure of the society 
and the individuals' beliefs and expectations concerning the 
opportunity structure. See, for example, Tumin, M., Social 
Stratification: The Forms and Functions of I[nequalit 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967), 

p. 104; Perrucci, R., "Education, Stratification, and Mobility," 
in Hansen, D. A. and Gerstl, J. E. (eds.), On Education - 
Sociological Perspectives (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1967), pp. 110-119. 
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The present writer is arguing that in Trinidad the feeling of 
"deprivation'' is intensified by rising expectations. At the 

same time, the opportunity structure is apparently becoming 
increasingly open and furthermore is likely to be perceived 

by East Indians and Negroes as betng increasingly open. Such 
factors probably help to develop among East Indian and Negro 
students of lower SES a strong emphasis on education as a means 

of achieving upward social mobility. In other words, "deprivation! 
operates in conjunction with other factors to help give rise to 

a strong emphasis on education among these students. 


See discussions relating to the increasing openness of the social 
structure of Trinidad and Tobago fn Chapters ! and If. Some 
opportunities were available to Trinidad citizens even before 
the attainment of political independence, I[n the post-World 
War Il period the British Colonial Office was willing to 
substitute for "expatriates'' a smal] number of Trinidadians 
with slightly less attainments and qualifications. See, 
Pujadas, L., "'A Note on Education Development in Trinidad 
and Tobago 1956-1966,'' Research Papers, No. 6 (Trinidad and 


Tobago: Central Statistical Office, 1969), p. 7. 


Niehoff, A. and Niehoff, J., East Indians in the West Indies omen 
(Milwaukee, Wis.: Milwaukee Public Museum, 1960), pp. 14-26; 


Green,. op.. Clits, p. 15. 


See, for example, Rogoff, N., ''Local Social Structure and Educational 
Selection,'' in Halsey, A. H., Floud, J. and Anderson, C. A. 
(eds.), Education, Economy, and Society (New York: Free Press, 
1961), pp. 2 5-246; Herrtott, R., ‘Some Social Determinants of 
Educational Asptration,'' Harvard Educational Review, 32 
(Spring, 1963), pp. 165-167; Sewell, W. H, et al., ''The 
Educational and Early Occupational Attainment Process," 
American Sociological Review, 34 (February, 1969), pp. 88-89. 


See, for example, Sewell et al., op. cit., pp. 88-89, 


These authors suggest that the ''direct'' relationship they have 
found between school performance and educational expectation 
may be mediated by some such factor as self-concept of ability. 


See, for example, Bordua, D. J., "'Educational Aspirations and Parental 
Stress on College,'' Social Forces, 38 (March, 1960), pp. 266- 
267; Bell, G. D., ''Processes in the Formation of Adolescents' 
Aspirations,'' Social Forces, 42 (December, 1963), p. 183; 
Cohen, E. G., ''Parental Factors in Educational Mobility," 


Sociology of Education, 38 (Fall, 1965), pp. 418-419. 


Rodman, H., Family Relationships in a Lower-Class Negro Village in 
Trinidad, Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, Harvard University, 1957, 


pp. 110-111. 
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There is evidence which suggests that among low-SES Negroes males tend 
to have a closer relationship than females with parents. For 
example, a son may turn over money to his parents when he begins 
to work (see Rodman, op. cit., pp. 110-111). Although daughters 
may continue to reside with their parents while having a mating 
relationship with a non-resident male, this does not necessarily 
mean that parents desire this situation. They may indeed become 
angry with a daughter who becomes pregnant in this way (see 
Goode, op. cit., pp. 24-25).~.Thus, the dependence of the low-SES 
female upon her parents does not necessarily mean that she has a 
closer relationship with them than their male counterparts do. 


\ 


Green, ‘op. citt>, p.' 15. 


In view of the fair degree of similarity in family structure among high- 
SES subgroups of all ethnic sections of the population, it is 
possible that as in the case of East Indians high-SES Negro 
females tend to be more integrated into their family than their 
male counterparts, with the result that the former are more 
responsive than the latter to parental encouragement. 


It is necessary to indicate that these percentages are based on such 
small numbers (6 males and 7 females) that one cannot say with 
certainty that this is a reliable finding. The. finding and the 
discussion of ft must therefore be regarded as very tentative. 


For the purposes of this discussion, upward social mobility may be 
defined as achieving a higher SES than one's parents or main- 
taining the SES of cne's family of ortentation *f one belongs 
to a high-SES family. 


See Niehoff and Niehoff, op. cit., pp. 14-26. 


These writers indicate that the majority of low~SES East Indians 
are concentrated in rural areas and are less '"Westernized" than 
urban East Indians. Thus, the East Indian family structure 
discussed in Chapter I! may be even more typical of low-SES 

East Indians than of those of high SES or middle SES, 


7 


See, also, Green, op. cit., p. 7. 


The percentage (63.6%) for the low-SES East Indian females is based 
on a relatively small number of cases (11), so that perhaps 
one cannot place too much confidence in this result. 


Again, the small numbers of cases on which these percentages are based 
present a problem regarding the amount of confidence that can 
be placed itn these results. What is also interesting here is 
that East Indian females of all SES subgroups report a very low 
level of educational expectation when they have low school 
performance and low parental encouragement. 
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Kahl found the prediction of educational expectation difficult among 


Again, 


"middle-class" and 'working-class" students with high !.Q. 

He distinguished between ''getting ahead'' parents (who were 
dissatisfied with their own achievements in life and consequently 
tried to push their children upward) and "getting by'' parents 
(who were in general contented with their achievements and 

did not reveal a need to compensate through children's achieve- 
ments for any perceived lack of success on their own part). 

See Kahl, J., '''Common Man' Boys,''’ in Halsey, A, H., Floud, J. 
and Anderson, C. A. (eds.), Education, Economy and Societ 

(New York: Free Press, 1961), pp. 349ff, Among students of 
this 'middle range'', therefore, it was parental orientation 
towards education rather than students!’ [|,Q. which distinguished 
youths who planned to go to college from those who did not. A 
similar phenomenon seems to occur here among Negro females. 


caution its necessary in presenting and discussing these results. 
In the subgroup of low-SES Negro females with high school 
performance but low parental encouragement there are only 12 
cases (50.0% of these with high educational expectation) while 
in the corresponding subgroup with high parental encouragement 
there are only 7 cases (14.3% with high educational expectation). 


In other words, among middle-SES East Indian females school performance 


does not appear to make much difference to educational expecta- 
tion in the absence of high parental encouragement. [ft appears 
that for this specific subgroup high parental] encouragement is 
a necessary condition for the relationship between school 
performance and educational expectation to occur. 


See, for example, Haller, A. P. and Butterworth, C., ‘Peer Influences 


McDil] 


on Occupational and Educational Aspirations,'' Social Forces, 

38 (May, 1960), pp. 292-295; Krauss, |., "Sources of Educational 
Aspirations Among Working-Class Youth," American Sociological 
Review, 29 (December, 1964), p. 877. 


, —. L. and Coleman, J. S., ''Family and Peer [Influences on 


College Plans of High School Students,'' Sociology of Education, 
38 (Winter, 1965), pp. 112-126. | 


See, for example, Coleman, J, S., The Adolescent Society (Glencoe, 


lll.: Free Press, 1961) for a discussion of a supposedly 
distinct adolescent subculture, 


See, for example, Simpson, R. L., ''Parental Influence, Anticipatory 


Socialization, and Social Mobility,'' American Sociological 
Review, 27 (August, 1962), pp. 520-521; McDill and Coleman, 
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29. A relevant factor here may be the small numbers in some cells. Because 
of such small numbers if is difficult to assert strongly the 
existence of the relationships discussed above or to offer a 
coherent explanation of them. 


30. Cross, M. and Schwartzbaum, A. M., ‘Social Mobility and Secondary 
School Selection in Trinidad and Tobago,'' Social and Economic 
Studies, 14 (June, 1969), pp. 189-207, 


31. %t must be noted, however, that the number of cases in this low-SES 
subgroup is extremely smal] (10), which raises some doubt about 
the amount of confidence that might be placed in the percentage 
(70.0%) reported for this cell, 


32. tt may again be observed that the percentage (0.0%) for these low-SES 
females is based on an extremely small number of cases (9). 
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Chapter V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


it was stated in Chapter | that the present investigation was 
guided by three main objectives. The first was to shed light on the 
relationship of sex, socio-economic status, school performance, parental 
encouragement and friends' educational plans with the educational 
ee nion of East Indian and Negro students attending public secondary 
schools in Trinidad. The second objective was to discover whether it 
could be suggested that certain aspects of the social structure of 
Trinidad - already discussed in the literature on Trinidad society - 
influenced the relationships indicated above. These aspects of social 
structure were the system of social stratification and ethnicity. The 
third objective was to raise some issues concerning social stratification = 
more specifically, social mobility - in Trinidad. The contents of the 
present chapter will be organized around these three objectives. In 
addition, there will be a brief discussion relating to possible lines 


for future research. 


Relationships Between the Selected Variables and Educational Expectation 


On the whole the association of each of the variables parental 
encouragement, friends' educational plans and school performance with 
subjects' educational expectation was positive. It was suggested that 
in general parents and friends were important significant others for 


both East Indian and Negro students and that, as a result, parental 
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encouragement and friends' educational plans were positively related to 
the educational expectation of these students. It was also suggested 
that "high'' school performance gave students greater confidence in 

their ability to succeed at university than '‘low'' school performance 

did, resulting [in a positive relationship between school performance 

and educational expectation. The i ndietae of the present study regarding 
the reliant ohsh pe of parental encouragement, friends’ educational plans 
and subjects! school performance with educational expectation tended to 
be consistent with those of North American studies. 

It was found, however, that the relationships of sex and SES 
with educational expectation differed to some extent from those typically 
reported by North American studies. The association between SES and 
educational expectation in particular was found to be quite complex. The 
association of sex and SES with educational expectation will be discussed 
briefly in the following section of the chapter, The major findings of 


the study are summarized in Appendix C. 


Pagsitic influence of Selected Aspects of the Social Structure of Trinidad 
on Specified Relationships 


Ethnic differences in sex role expectations were regarded as 
influencing the relationship between sex and educational expectation. It 
was found that among East Indians of all SES subgroups as well as Negroes 
of the high-SES and middle-SES subgroups ae tended to have higher 
educational expectation than females. The nature of these findings was 


attributed to sex role expectations. In these subgroups males would 
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generally be expected to assume major responsibility for the support of 
their family as adults. In view:of this an extended education would 
tend to be regarded as more desirable for them than for their female 
counterparts since the returns on an investment in extended schooling 
was likely to bring greater returns in the case of males than of females. 
However, in the case of high-SES Negroes with "high! schoo! verentee 
and either (a) "high'' parental encouragement or (b) friends with high 
educational expectation males tended to have higher educational 
expectation than females. 

Among low-SES Negroes, females tended to have higher educational 
expectation than males. It was suggested that this could be due partly to 
the importance attached by these females to preparing themselves for the 
possible role of major providers for their families, education being 
viewed as an important means of enabling them to support their family if 
necessary. The suggestion was also made that the relatively strong 
emphasis placed by these low-SES females on securing a legally recognized 
marriage probably contributed to the tendency among them to have higher 
educational expectation than their male counterparts. A university 
education would enhance their chances of marrying at the high-SES level 
of the society where legally recognized unions are the norm. However, 
among low-SES Negroes with "'high'' school performance and either (a) "high"! 
parental encouragement or (b) friends with low educational expectation 
males tended to be more tikely than females to report having definite 
university plans. 

The findings regarding the relationship between SES and 


educational expectation were very complex. Among East Indian females 
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with "'high'' school performance and either "high'' parental encouragement 
or friends reporting definite university plans, the high-SES students 
appeared to have a clearly higher level of educational expectation than 
the others. Under other conditions, however, the level of educational 
expectation of high-SES students tended to be relatively close to = and 
sometimes lower than - that of their middle-SES and low-SES counterparts. 
In other words, SES differences in level of educational expectation among 
East Indian females tended to be minimized when school performance was 
"low,'' parental encouragement was ‘'low'' and friends had low educational 
expectation. 

Among East Indian males (a) with "high'' school performance 
and/or "high'' parental encouragement or (b) with "high'' school performance 
and/or friends reporting definite university plans, the relationship 
between SES and educational expectation tended to be curvilinear. The 
middle-SES East Indians males were the least likely te report having 
definite university plans. When school performance was ''low'' and either 
(a) parental encouragement was ''low'' or (b) friends Bad low educational 
expectation, middle-SES East Indian males were as likely as or more likely 
than their high-SES and low-SES counterparts to report definite university 
plans. 

Among Negro males with "'high'' school performance there seemed 
to be a curvilinear relationship between SES and educational expectation, 
with middle-SES students having a higher level of educational expectation 
than their high-SES or low-SES counterparts. When Negro males had ''low'! 
school performance, there seemed to be a positive linear relationship 


between SES and educational expectation among them. Both these relation- 
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ships held when parental encouragement or "friends! educational plans'' 
was controlled. Among Negro females, the association of SES with 
educational expectation was again quite complex. lowever, one fairly 
consistent feature of the findings among these Necro females was that 
low-SES students tended to have higher educational expectation than 
corresponding high-SES and middle-SES ones. | 

The highly varied relationships found between SES and educational 
expectation in the present sample differed somewhat from the fairly stable, 
positive and linear relationship observed among secondary school students 
in North America. It appeared that in Trinidad East Indtan and Negro 
students of certain middle-SES and low-SES subgroups in the present sample 
had a level of educational expectation which was feirly similar to and 
sometimes higher than that of students in corresponding high-SES subgroups. 
The possibility was raised that such a phenomenon could be due to a number 
of factors, including structural ones. It was suggested thet one possibie 
factor was rising expectations in the population es a whole but especially 
‘in SES subgroups previously deprived in terms of material standards of 
living and prestige. Others included increases in occupational opportunities 
of the type which would facilitate upward social mobility and a growing 
emphasis in the society on improved educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities for groups which have been relatively underprivileged with regard 
to such opportunities. [It was suggested that such factors would tend to 
minimize sex-related differences among these secondary school students 
with respect to level of educational expectation. 

It appeared, however, that not all subgroups of middle-SES and 


low-SES students had relatively high levels of educational expectation. 
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Those that did were, in the main, comprised of respondents who had 
enjoyed a fairly high degree of academic success at secondary school, 
perceived their parents as encouraging university education and/or had 
friends with high educational expectation. furthermore, the middle-SES 
and low-SES subgroups with relatively high levels of educational 
expectation were mainly those comprised of students who would regard it 
as normal for then to assume major responsibility for the support of 
their family as adults. These subroups were iniddle-SES Negro males, 
low-SES Negro females and low-SES East Indian males. 

It was also found that the relationship between parental 
encouragement and educational expectation was stronger among East Indians 
than among Negroes. When parents were perceived as encouraging university 
education, East Indian students tended to have a higher level of 
educational expectation than their fleet neecinierpacks. flopevcee when 
parents were not perceived as encouraging university education East Indian: 
students tended to have a lower level of educstional expectation than 
similar Negro students. 

The stronger relationship between parental encouragement and 
educational expectation among East Indians thar among Negroes was 
attributed at least partly to ethnic differences in the cohesiveness of 
the family. It was suggested that as a result of their greater integration 
into the family East Indian youths are more responsive to and dependent 
upon the standards of educational achievement parents are perceived to 
support than corresponding Negro youths tend to be. The strong orientation 


of East Indian youths toward the family was also suggested as a possible 
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explanation for the finding that among East Indians the relationship 
between parental encouragement and educational expectation was stronger 
than that between friends’ educational plans and educational expectation. 
In view of the ethnic differences in child role expectations 
reported in the literature, it was hypothesized that friends’ educational 
plans has a stronger relationship with educational expectation among 
Negroes than among East Indians. It was argued that, since Negroes were 
socialized to emphasize social relationships outside the family whereas 
East Indians by and larger were not, Negroes would be more strongly 
oriented than East Indians toward peers and consequently would tend to 
be more strongly influenced by their friends' educational plans. However, 
the data provided little evidence to support such an argument. Indeed, 
there was a fairly strong tendency for East Indians shose friends reported 
definite university plans to have a higher level of educational expectation 
thar corresponding Negrces whose “riends also reported definite university 
plans. It was suggested that one explanation for this unexpected finding 
could be the increasing ortentation of East Indian youths toward peers as 
they progressed through secondary school. It was noted, howevent the eec te 
lack of friends with high educational expectation tended to depress the 
level of LITER ATTEN expectation of Negrces more than that of East Indians. 
Contrary to the hypothesis advanced, the data analysis provided 
rather weak evidence that among Negroes the relationship between friends' 
educational plans and educational expectation was stronger than that 
between parental encouragement and educational expectation. In only five 
out of twelve Negro subgroups was there support for the hypothesis. These 


subgroups were low-SES males, high-SES females and low-SES females with 
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low school performance. The fact that the hypothesis received support 
for low-SES Negroes could be attributed to some extent perhaps to the 
relatively low cohesiveness of the Negro family at this level, which 
would tend to render the influence of parents on youths! educational 
expectation relatively weak, However, it was difficult to explain why 
the hypothesis was supported among high-SES Negro females but not among 
their male counterparts. The major interpretations discussed in this 
ae of the chapter are summarized in Appendix D. 

In view of its importance for occupational attainment, 
Bestia is of central concern in the Spells of social stratification 
and social mobility, In the following section, an attempt will be made 
to draw upon the major findings of this study and the suggested titemorere: 


tions of these findings in order to speculate about social mobility in 


Trinidad. 


Some {ssues Regarding Social Mobility in Trinidad 


As suggested in Chapter 1, education has Become increasingly 
important for access to occupations in Trinidad and is therefore highly 
relevant to the analysis of social mobility in the society. However, 
this study has no data on educational achievement and a considerable 
amount of caution if necessary in employing the findings relating to 
educational expectation and the suggested interpretations of such findings 
in order to discuss social mobility fn Trinidad. | 

There are various reasons why such caution is necessary. First, 
no research appears to have been conducted in Trinidad regarding the 


extent to which youths succeed [n transforming educatlonal expectation 
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into educational achievement. Thus the degree to which the level of 
educational expectation of such youths is a useful predictor of their 
level of educational achievement is not known. Secondly, there exists no 
evidence as to whether (a) East Indians and Negroes or (b) males and 
females are equally successful in transforming educational expectation 
into educational achievement. Thus, any proposition relating to social 
mobility which is based on the assumption that level of educational 
expectation predicts level of eae trone? achievement to the same degree 
in both ethnic groups or both sex subgroups must be regarded as largely 
speculative and requiring empirical investigation. 

!t may also be noted that while the findings of the present 
study with regard to the association of the variables sex, SES, parental ie 
encouragement and friends' educational plans with educational ead ion 
have been interpreted to a large extent in terms of selected aspects of 
the social structure of Trinidad, the existence of the links between 
these findings and such aspects of the social structure has not yet been 
demonstrated empirically. Furthermore, while in the following discussion 
it is assumed that the opportunity structure in Trinidad is equally open 
to East Indians and Negroes as well as to males and females, the present 
investigation can draw upon no empirical data to support such 
assumptions. 

For such reasons, the following discussion is largely 
speculative in character and conclusions may be regarded by and large 
as hypotheses subject to emptrical testing. Indeed, some of the main 


objectives of exploratory studies are to attempt refinement of existing 
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hypotheses, to develop new hypotheses or to formulate problems for more 
precise investigation. 

As indicated earlier in the present chapter, the variables of 
parental encouragement, Friends’ educational plans and school performance 
are on the whole positively related to educational REAR Eat On. Given 
the assumptions made above with regard to the existence of a link between 
educational expectation and social mobility, it appears possible that 
fhese variables - being related to educational expectation - would tend 
by implication to be related also to reused social mobility on the part 
of the youths in the sample. 

As observed above, however, the objectives of exploratory 
studies may include the development of hypotheses or the formulation of 
problems for more precise investigation. Accordingly, an attempt wil] 
now be made on the bases of the findings and suggested interpretations 
of such findings in the present study to raise some issues relating to 
social] mobility in Trinidad. 

For example, it is frequently suggested that in developed 
societies an individualistic orientation is functional for upward social 
mobility whereas a strong familistic orientation is not.” Perrucci, for 
example, refers to the ''functional role played by loose family ties in 
the process of mobility'' especially among poringscisss OUEH Such 
youths are then inclined ''to look outside the family for information, 
ivices and support for upward social mobility'' and are not held back 
by such factors as involvement in the extended family or concern about 
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leaving the family. 
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On the basis of the findings and their discussion in the present 
study, however, it may be asked whether in Trinidad a strong familistic 
orientation is necessarily disfunctional with regard to educational 
expectation and, by implication, upward social mobility. It seems that. 


4 


East Indians tend to retain much of the ''familism''’ which is frequently 
regarded by social scientists as typical of "'traditional'' societies. As 
a result of this oilers however, East Indian youths are by and large 
markedly responsive to the expectations of their parents. Consequently, 
they tend to have relatively high levels of educational expectation as 
compared with Negro youths so long as they perceive their parents as 
supporting such levels of educational expectation, In Trinidad, in other 
words, the seedieienal element of ''familism!' may well contribute to the 
individual social mobility which ts Poneman i ehanserenictle of 
tgdda rity s!!7 
lt is interestirag to note, however, that development of societies 
is frequently conceived as involving a linear change from tradition to 
Aideerretseyie” a change from one polar extreme to another. It is necessary 
for new social forms and values - usually those regarded as characteristic 
of already modernized societies - to replace traditional ones in the 
society which is in the process of development. It is possible, however, 
to question this point of view. / Indeed, it has been suggested that 
traditional social forms and values can co-exist with and even contribute 
to Moddemmey The findings and their interpretation between parental] 


encouragement and educational expectation raise the possibility that the 


latter view could be the more defensible one. 
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Again, one might ask how fmportant structural factors are in 
accounting for "'social-class" or ethnic differences in emphasis on 
"success." It was found in the present study that certain subgroups of 
middle-SES and low-SES secondary school students were as likely as or 
even more likely than their high-SES counterparts to report having 
definite university plans. It was suggested that one of the factors 
giving rise to such a phenomenon is the increasing opennes of the social 
structure of Trinidad as growing emphasis is placed on improving 
educational and occupational opportunities for groups which have been 
relatively underprivileged in the past in terms of such opportunities. 
In other words, certain middle-SES and low-SES subgroups of secondary 
school students reported relatively high levels of educational expectation 
perhaps in part because the channels of upward social mobility in 
Trinidad have become increasingly open. If this interpretation of the 
finding is correct, then the latter suggests that ieee! factors 
may contribute to apparent "'social-class'' differences in emphasis on 
"success.'! 

The importance of structural factors again seems evident when 
one considers the question of differences between East Indians and 
Negroes with regard to emphasis on education, As noted in Chapter II, 
East Indians are reported as a group to possess a "'striving orientation" 
and to place a strong emphasis on educational achievement as a means of 
social mobility whereas there is little evidence of a similar tendency 
among Negroes as a group. Applied to the students in the present sample, 


this would imply that East Indians tend to have higher educational 
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expectation than Negroes because of a cultural difference - that fs, a 
difference relating to emphasis on educational achievement. However, 
such a conclusion may prove to be an oversimplification of reality. 

The present investigation has found that the relationship 
between parental encouragement and educational expectation is stronger 
among East Indians than among Negron. When students perceive "high! 
parental encouragement, East Indians generally have a higher level of 
Dee eae Sivectatl on than their Negro counterparts. In other words, 
even when Negro students perceive their parents as supporting high 
educational achievement they still have ee level of educational 
expectation than similar East Indian youths, This finding has pes 
attributed in the present study to an ethnic difference in the 
cohesiveness of the family. If this interpretation is correct it follows 
that differences between East Indians and Negroes with respect to level 
of educationai expectation, and by implication social mobility, may be 
due partly to a structural factor - to membership in ethnic groups which 
differ in terms of family cohesiveness. Implicit here, of course, is 
a distinction between the usage of "ethnic group'' as indicating the 
possession of certain cultural characteristics and the usage of "ethnic 
group"' as denoting a unit in the Moai structure of the society. It 
is in the latter sense that ethnicity may be regarded as a structural 
factor, 

An issue which may be raised in relation to the foregoing 
discussion concerns the extent to which differences between SES or 
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ethnic groups in level of "aspiration' - and, by implication, upward 
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social mobility - may be attributed primarily to structural or to 
cultural and other Factere, 2 For example, apparent ''social-class'! 
differences in "'aspiration'' have often been regarded as due to cultural 
differences between such social classes. Working-class people, ft has 
been suggested, place less value on formal biucdwiohland are less 
ambitious than middle-class people's However, there is evidence that 
these social classes do not differ significantly from each other with 
regard to the importance attached to occupational and other forms of 


12 
"success.!' 


Apparent social-class differences in the emphasis placed 
on ''success'' are then seen as due to factors related to social structure. 
These factors include, for example, the perception by many working-class 
youths that the channels to occupational success are largely closed to 
them or the downward adjustment by such youths of their goals in the 
light of unfavourable financial and other diircumstancas.: 2 

It has not been estabirstied empirically whether the inter- 
pretations of the findings in the present investigation regarding (a) the 
relationship between SES and educational expectation and (b) ethnic 
differences in the relationship between parental encouragement and 
educational expectation are correct, If they are, however, these findings 
appear to lend some support to the point of view which emphasizes the 
importance of structural factors in b eeaipiotiig to explain apparent 
social-class and, to some extent, ethnic differences in emphasis on 
"success," 


One might also ask whether in Trinidad the educational system 


is viewed by different ethnic groups as an ftmportant instrument in the 
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sete 


competition for economic, prestige and other rewards, The present 
investigation has no data relating to this issue. However, some studies 
do suggest that a certain amount of competition for social status 
prevails between Negroes and East I ndierene® 

If these two ethnic groups use the etieat Ione system tn 
competing for social status, it is ects that East Indian youths 
attending public secondary schools will tend to be more successful in 
the contest than their Negro counterparts - assuming of course that the 
two ethnic groups are equally able to ay Ae educational expectation 
into educational achievement and that the opportunity structure is. 
equally open to the two groups. 

As indicated in Chapter II, published literature on Trinidad 
society suggests that East Indians as a group place a greater emphasis 
than Negroes on educational achievement. If East Indian youths continue 
to be more strongly oriented. towards the family than their Negro 
counterparts, then the East Indian family will tend to be more successful 
than the Negro family in encouraging the young to hold high educational 
expectation. !f there are no forces - such as peer group influence - 
which are strong enough to compensate for the relatively weak influence 
of the Negro family, then castelodiia youths will perhaps tend to have 
higher educational expectation - and ee akhy a higher eaterothenara 
social mobility - than their Negro counterparts. | 

An issue which can be raised in the light of the foregoing 
discussion is related to the question of the importance of a system 
of stratification in a society. Functionalists - generally emphasizing 


equilibrium, balance and functional interconnections within a society - 
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tend to see the stratification system as performing an integrative 
functions! Although individuals are allocated to positions differing 
from one another in terms of rewards, such individuals - it is claimed - 
tend to respond to their fates with the feeling that they have been 

fairly treated. Generally, the system of education i one of the 

principal mechanisms for the allocation of individuals to positions in 

the society. 4 

Conflict theorists, on the other hand, view social stratification 


16 


as ''a major source of continuing conflict in a society." Collins - using 
a Weberian framework - observes, for example, that a modern industrial 
society contains within its social structure a number of ''status groups'! 
competing for such ''goods'' as wealth, power or prestige. In sucha 
situation, the educational system may be perceived by such groups and may 
indeed function as an important means of helping them in their struggle 
for desired ligoodsettl” 

Collins' perspective on the role of education in modern 
industrial society may be applicable to developing societies also. For 
example, it has been suggested that one source of the popular demand 
for education in India has been the competition among groups (e.g. castes) 
for social prestige and ther rewards! | 

With regard to Trinidad naciat One may ask how far the 
educational] system serves mainly as a mechanism for allocating individuals 
to sik wens in the society and consequently can be said to play an 
important role in facilitating the integrative function of the system of 


stratification. One may ask whether, alternatively, the educational] 
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system in Trinidad serves as an instrument for competition between ethnic 
groups for rewards of various kinds. The issue in other words is whether 
a functionalist or a conflict perspective is the more appropriate one for 
an understanding of the full significance of the role played by education 
regarding social mobility in Trinidad. 

The final issue which will be raised here concerns the adequacy 
of the investigation of intergenerational mobility (and the study of . 
educational expectation is related to this form of investigation) for a 
full understanding of the factors influencing social mobility in developing 
societies. It is frequently assumed, for example, that as societies 
modernize there tends to be a shift from emphasis on ascribed character- 
istics to emphasis on achieved ones in the allocation of persons to 
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positions in society. It has been suggested that education, for 
instance, becomes an important dissolver of barriers to social mobility, 
operning up the class structure and increasing the amount of circulation 
through class Sodde tofisehe 

In a recent study, however, Jacobson and Kendrick have 
challenged the assumption that in modernization there is necessarily a 
shift from ascribed to achieved characteristics, insofar as the role of 
education is concerned, in determining individuals chances for career 
advancement. They argue that such an assumption has been based on 
studies of intergenerational mobility and that studies of intragenerationa]l 
mobility are more appropriate for studying such changes.” On the basis 


of a study of the career experiences of three Puerto Rican age cohorts, 


they conclude that in some respects modernization its accompanied by a 
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shift from achievement to ascription. Their evidence indicated that the 
growth of certification requirements damaged the career mobility 
opportunities of some workers. When new certification requirements for 
employment and promotion were introduced into an already existing labour 
force the criteria for career advancement were no 1 SnGBe achievement 
(how well one could do a job) but increasingly became ascription (how 
much education one had). - 

: In the light of the investigation by Jacobson and Kendrick, 

it may be suggested that the study of educational expectation or 
educational achievement and their relationship to intergenerationa] 
mobility has limitations regarding the contribution it can make toward 
providing a full understanding of the factors influencing social mobility 
in developing societies. There seems to be a need for studies of intra- 
generational mobility - and the part played by formal educational 
requirements in infjiuencing such mobiTi'ty - in order to provide more 


adequate knowledge of changes in the factors influencing social mobility 


in societies such as Trinidad. 
Suggestions for Future Research 


A major problem in the present investigation concerns the degree 
of confidence that may be placed in the Find?ngs: Frequently, the 
percentages in the tables are based on very small numbers of cases. A 
study similar to the present one but using a much larger sample would be 
useful for indicating whether or not the findings of this stad may be 


accepted with greater confidence, 
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It is also Important that all hypotheses be tested with more 
refined data. For example, a more refined measure of educational 
expectation (such as allowing subjects to choose from a wider range of 
educational levels) will facilitate finer distinctions among students 
with regard to educational expectation. Similarly, it appears useful 
to devise more sensitive and refined a ie of such variables as SES 
and parental encouragement since subjects could then be differentiated 
Mee clearly in terms of such independent variables. 

While the presentation of eeaueee Wa for future research has 
so far dealt with the quality of the data, it is also possible to identify 
a number of specific research problems, Some of these relate to the task 
of determining whether the interpretations of the findings in the present 
study are valid. Others arise out of the speculations regarding social 
mobility in Trinidad. 

For example, it has been suggested that the strong relationship 
between parental! encouragement and educational expectation among 
East Indians than among Negroes id due to the stronger orientation of 
East Indians towards their family. It is possible to test empirically 
the validity of such an argument. Instruments measuring degree of 
orientation toward the family ae: be Beateed ens If the argument concerning 
ethnic differences in degree of orientation toward the family is valid, 
ethnic differences in the relationship between parental encouragement and 
educational expectation ought at least to decline when degree of 

ot 
orientation toward the family is controlled, 


It may be worthwhtle to include other factors in the study of 


educational expectation in Trinidad. For example, relatives other than 
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members of the household to which the youth belongs may influence the 
youth with respect to educational expectation. Teachers may also be an 
important influence. So might peers outside the school, 

The suggested interpretations of the findings regarding sex- 
related differences in educational expectation atidens number of 
questions for empirical investigation. For example, are there differences 
between high-SES East Indian females on the one-hand and middle-SES ae 
low-SES ones on the other with respect to desire to combine marriage 
with a career? To what extent are low-SES Negro females, as compared with 
their male counterparts, concerned about the possibility that they may 
have to assume responsibility for the support of their family? To what 
extent is their degree of concern related to educational expectation? 

To what extent are low-SES Negro females, as compared with their male 
counterparts, concerned about (a) achieving a legally recognized marriage 
and (b) employing education as a means of achieving such a marriage? 

The interpretation of the findings regarding the relationship 
between SES and educational expectation also raises questions for future 
research, For example, how open are the social structure and the 
opportunity structure of Trinidad? How strong is the relationship between 


‘berception of the openness of the social structure'' and educational 


va 


expectation? 


A line of investigation relevant to the present study would 
require longitudinal data. Information about educational expectation 
as well as educational achievement of youths in Trinidad would enable 


one to discover the extent to which educational expectation is 
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transformed into educational achievement. Additional data concerning 
the extent to which these youths translate educational achievement into 
occupational achievement would also be useful. Data of the kind being 
discussed here would enable one to discover whether ethnic or sex 
subgroups differ from each other in terms of ability to transform 
educational expectation into educational achievement and ultimately into 


occupational achievement. The discussion in the present chapter relating 


a“ 


to social mobility in Trinidad assumes there is no such difference 
between ethnic or sex subgroups but empirical evidence is needed on this 
point. 

With regard to the issue of the extent to which "tradition! 
and "modernity"! are mutually exclusive, ener euere possible research 
problems. For example, do East Indians have a stronger familistic 
orfentation than Negroes? What is the nature of the relationship between 
"Familism'' and educational expectation among East Indians? 

With respect to the issue regarding the appropriateness of 
a functionalist as opposed to a conflict mecepecrive on the significance 
of the role played by education in social] mobility, certain questions | 
artse. For example, to what extent do East fenien: and Negroes see 
themselves as competing with each other for social status? To what 
extent do they view education as a means of competing for such status? 

Empirical evidence bearing Bneresesrch problems or questions 
such as those raised above may shed valuable light on the validity of 
interpretations of some of the findings in the present study. Such 
evidency may also contribute towards resolving some of the issues 


raised regarding social mobility in Trinidad, 
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FOOTNOTES 


See, for example, Hauser, R. M., Socio-Economic Background and 


Educational Performance (Washington, D.C.: American Sociological 


Association, 1971), p. 107; Sewell, W. H., "Inequality of 


Opportunity for Higher Education," American Sociological Review, 


36 (October, 1971), p. 799. 


See, for example, Perrucci, R., "Education, Stratification and 


Mobility,'' in Hansen, D. A. and Gerstl, J. E. (eds.), On 


Education - Sociological Perspectives (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1967), pp. 135-136; Banks, 0. The Sociology of 
y. pp. 78-80. 


Education (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1968). 


Becuucct Ops Cit. ,i0pe | 557156. 


One might ask whether the cohesiveness of the East Indian family is 


not related to a familistic ortentation among East Indians. 

It appears that no attempts have been made to measure 
"familism'' among East Indians in Trinidad. It is possible, 
however, that such phenomena as the relatively close supervision 
and control of youths' activities, the expectation that young 
adults would submit to parental participation or responsibility 
in the choice of spouses for them, the obligation frequently 
thrust upon older educated sons to assume responsibility for 
the education of younger siblings, and the usually strong 
integration of youths into and orientation towards the family 
are all indicative of an underlying familistic crientaticn 
among East [ndians. 


[tt has been indicated that modernization tends to be associated with 


an increase in individual social mobility. See, for example, 
Smelser, N. J. and Lipset, S.-M. (eds.), Social Structure and 
Mobility in Economic Development (Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Coss TSe6) p. 12. These authors observe that during pertods 
of rapid development social structures tend to become 
differentiated from one another and consequently individual 
mobility through occupational and other structural hierarchies 
tends to increase. The latter signifies ''the separation of the 
adult's roles from his point of origin." 


Gusfield, J. R., ‘Tradition and Modernity: Misplaced Polarities in 


the Study of Social Change,'' American Journal of Sociology, 
72 (January, 1967), pp. 351-352. 


See, for example, Frank, A. G., Latin America: Underdevelopment or 
Revolution (New York: Modern Reader, 1969), pp. 23-39; 


Gusfield, op. cit., pp. 351-357, 
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Gusfield, op. cit., pp. 356-357. 


Gufteld arguest that ''tradition'' and "modernity" are not 
mutually exclusive, He indicates, for example, how in India 
major industrial organizations have grown out of and have been 
supported by the existence of "'traditional'' family units. 


"Aspiration" as employed in many discussions is equivalent to 


"expectation'' as defined in the present study. 


For a discussion of psychological factors (such as achievement 
motivation) which may be associated with social mobility see, 
for example, Crockett, Jr., H. J., "Psychological Origins of 
Mobility," in Smelser and Lipset (eds.), op. cit., pp. 280- 
309; Banks, op. cit., pp. 85-87. 


For et of this point see, for example, Banks, op. cit,, 
74-76; Craft, M. (ed.), "Family, Class, and Education: 


Chere es Perspectives,'' in Craft, M. (ed.), Family, Class and 
Education (London: Longmans, 1969), pp. 18- -20; McKinley, D. G. 


Social Class and Family Life (Glencoe, [ll.: Free Press, 1964) , 
pp. #9=22. 


See, for example, Banks, op. cit., pp. 76-78; Craft, op. cit., pp. 18- 
20. See, also, Turner, R., The Social Context of Ambition 
(San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1964), p. 213. 
Turner-discussed the concept of ''value relevancy:'' different 
social strata may accept the same value but may differ from 
one another in the extent to which they translate it into a 
goal for their own behaviour. 


See, for example, Perrucci, o op. ote p. 133; Banks, op. cit. 
pp. 777/78; Craft, op.| cit», pp. 19-20; Caro, F, G.; Tee 
Class and Attitudes of Youth Relevant for fhe Realization of 
Adult Goals,'' Social Forces, 44 (June, 1966), pp. 492-498; 
Caro, F. G. and Pihlblad, C. T., "Aspirations and Expectations: 
A Reexamination of the Bases for Social Class Differences in 
Occupational Orientations of Male High School Students," 


Sociology and Social Research, 49 (1964-65), pp. 465-475, 
especially p. . 


See Niehoff, A. and Nichoths J., East Indians in the West Indies 
(Aolticukeet Wis.: Milwaukee Public Museum, 1960), pp. 64-65, 
184-185. These thee observe that as East Indians gained 
greater economic and professional success and also moved into 
fields previously dominated by Negroes, there were indications: 
of rivalry and friction. They indicate specifically there has 
been some status competition between East Indians and Negroes. 
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Klass describes the fear expressed by some East Indians that the 
Negroes want to elevate themselves but keep the East Indians 
down. See Klass, M., East Indians in Trinidad: A Study of 
Cultural Persistence (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1961), p. 244. 


Somewhat similar evidence comes from Lewis, G. K., "The Trinidad 
and Tobago General Election of 1961,'"' Caribbean Studies, 2 
(July, 1962), pp. 22-23; Naipaul, V, S., The Middle Passage 

(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1963), p. 79. 


Tumin, M., Social Stratification: The Forms and Functions of 


Inequality (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: “Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967), 
p. 10. 


mumitt, Op. cit.,)\p. JV. 
Collins, R., ''Functional and Conflict Theories of Educational 


Stratification," American Sociological Review, 36 (December, 
1971), pp. 1004-1011. | 


Gusfield, J., "Educational and Social Segmentation fn Modern India," 


in Fischer, J. (ed.), The Social Sciences and the Comparative 
Study of Educational Systems (Scranton, Penn.: International 
Textbook Co., 1970), De. 2/3. 


See, for example, Smelser and Lipset (eds.), op. cit., p. 12; 
Goslin, D. A., The School in Contemporary Society (Glenview, 
LiL -Scott,.Foresman and Co... (1965), pp. 6-9. 


Smelser and Lipset, op. cit., p. 34. 


See Jacobson, B. and Kendrick, J. M., "Education and Mobility: From 


Achievement to Ascription,'' American Sociological Review, 38 
(August, 1973), pp. 439-460. 


The distinction between ascription and achievement criteria 
usually refers to the extent to which children inherit their 
parents! social status. The data for such comparisons come 
from comparative studies of intergenerational social mobility. 
...The basic model for the study of modernization or industrial- 
ization is a "transition" model, ...Researchers specify 
beginning and end points of change such as tradition and 
modernity or being non-industrialized and industrialized. The 
beginning points of each are then searched for factors which 
account for the successful transitions of one as opposed to 
another society. ...The chlef shortcoming of these models 

for the study of historical change is the assumption that time 
is an Irrelevant formal dimension. Researchers need not refer 
to the temporal order of events to account for change. However, 
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factor language is causa] language and causal language requires 
that the temporal order of variables be correct. ...Moving 

from a transition model to a sequence model encourages research 
on the role of education in stratification change. Temporal 
order requires dating the elements tn analysis as closely as 
possible. This makes the conventional intergenerational 
comparisons less then adequate. Jacobson and Kendrick, op. cit., 


pp. 439-441. ? ae 


22. See, for example, Abu-Laban, B., ''The Adolescent Peer Group in Cross- 


Cultural Perspective,'' Canadian Review of Sociology and 
Anthropology, 7 (August, 1970), pp. 201-211. 
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Appendix A 
[INTRODUCTION TO QUESTIONNATRE 


This questionnafre is part of a study of the plans of Fifth 
Form students regarding education and employment. All tnformatton you 
give will be strictly private and confidenttal. Your name, or the name 
of your form or school, will not be mentioned anywhere when your answers 
are being studied and analyzed, 


This is not a test. Any answer you give will be correct, so 
long as you believe it to be true. 


Please make sure that you have three things: 
1) a questionnaire booklet, 
2) a foolscap sheet, and 
3) a printed IBM answer sheet. Re 
The questtonnaire has two sections. The first section is to 
be answered on the foolscap sheet and the second section on the IBM answer 
sheet. If one foolscap sheet is not enough you may ask for another. 


Please do not write anything in the questionnaire booklet, 


Please read and follow very carefully all instructions in the 
questionnaire. Do not consult other students about the questionnaire. 


As soon as you have finished both sections of the questionnaire, 


please place your answer sheets together face down and take them to the 
table you have been shown. Also, please take the questionnaire booklet 


to the table you have been shown. 


You may begin. 
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Appendix B 
THE QUESTIONNAtRE 


This questionnatre ts part of a study of the educational) and 
occupational plans of Fifth Form students, Any answer you give is 
correct, so long as you think ft true. Al]. information you provide will 
be strictly private and confidential. For.example, your name will not be 
mentioned anywhere when your answers are befng studied and analyzed, 
However, your name is necessary for the ane Wiss, of certain items in the 
questionnaire, 


Please read and follow very Femara all instructions in the 
questionnaire. 


Work steadily through the two sections of the questionnaire. 
Section A 
Then answers for this section must be written on the foolscap 


sheet. Please do not write in the questionnaire booklet. 


Number your answers carefully as you go along,. 


1]. What is your name in full? 
2. What was your age last birthday? 
3. Are you Male or Female? 


4, What is the name of the town of village where you parents live (e.g. 
"'Piparo, Williamsville!')? 


5. tf you do not ordinarily Vive with your parents, what is the name of 
the town or village where you live? | ; 


6. With which adult relatives do you live? (For example, “mother and 
father,"' "mother and stepfather,''t "grandmother,'' "grandmother and 


mother,'' "uncle,'' etc.) 

7. What is the name of your father's job? If he has retired, name the 
job he had before his retirement. (For example, “motor-mechanic,'! 
"teacher,'' ''labourer,"' "carpenter," "doctor," etc.) 


8. Please describe carefully as possible the work that he does. 
(For example, "Works in the garage at Neal and Massey. Repairs motor- 
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vehicles;"' ''Teaches in a Government elementary school;'' "Works on the 
sugar-cane estates of Caroni Ltd. Plants and harvests sugar-cane;"' 
etc.) 


tf your mother ts employed, what. is the name of her Job? 
(For example, "receptionist,'' “nurse,” "teacher," "domestic," etc.) 


Please describe as carefully as possible the work that she does if 

she is employed, (For example, “Works as a receptionist tn a doctor's 
office;'' ''Takes care of patients at the General Hospital in 

San Fernando;'"' ''Teaches in an Anglican secondary school;"' "Works for 

a family. Matnly does the cooking and washing up; etc,) 


If you do not live with your parents, please name the job(s) held and 


_descrtbe the work done by the adult relative(s) with whom you live, 


Following are the headings you may use, with examples of the kind of 
information you might give: . 


Relation of Adult 


Relative to Me Name of Job Type of Work 
Uncle Motor-mechanic Works in the garage at .-~- 


Neal and Massey. Repairs 
motor-vehicles. 


Aunt Receptionist Works as a receptionist 
in a doctor's office. 


Brother Labourer Works on the sugarcane 
estates of Caroni Ltd. 
Plants and harvests 
sugar~cane. 


Please describe as completely and carefully as possible the education 
your father has received. (For example, "tHe went to primary school. 
Then he attended secondary school;'' '"'He attended primary school and 
than took an apprenticeship course at Texaco;'' ''He went to primary 
school, then to secondary school. Then he took a correspondence course 
in Accountancy. Then he attended university;'' etc.) 


Please describe as completely and carefully as possible the education 
your mother has received. (For example, ''She went to primary school 
and then took a commercial course at a private secretarial school in 
San Fernando;'' ''She went to primary school, secondary school and a 
school of nursing;'' etc.) 


If you do not live with your parents, please describe as completely and 
carefully as possible the education received by the adult relative(s) 
with whom you live, 
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Below are the headings you may use, with examples of the kind of 


information you might give: 


Relatton of Adult 


Relative to Me ‘Education Received 
Uncle Attended primary school, secondary school and 


then the agricultural tnstitute at Centeno, 


Brother Attended primary. school, Took an apprentice- 
ship course at Texaco and a correspondence 
course from England. 


Aunt Attended primary school and took a commercial 
course at a secretartal school, 


Sister Attended primary schoo], secondary school and 
a school of nursing, 


Suppose you had the opportunity to enter any occupatton you wished, 
What is the name of the job you would choose? (For example, "teacher," 
"economist," "nurse," "civil servant," 'hairdresser,"' "doctor," etc.) 


Please describe as carefully as possible the work you will be doing if 
you had this job. (For example, "Working as an economist in the 
Ministry of Finance;'' "Working as a nurse at the General Hospital;" 
"Working as a civil servant fn the Warden's Office;'' etc.) 


You have described the occupation you would like to enter if you had 
“he cpportunity to do so. However, it may not always be possibl2 for 
you to have all your wishes answered. What is the name of the 
occupation you think you will actually enter? (For example, ''teacher,'' 
"civil servant,'' "nurse," "hairdresser,'' "'economist,'' ''lawyer," etc.) 


Please describe as carefully as possible the work you expect to be 
doing in the job you name. (For example, ''Teaching in a primary 
school;'' "Working as a civil servant, dofng clerical<type work fn a 
Warden's Office;'' 'Working as a nurse fin the General Hospital;"! 
"Working as a laboratory assistant in a research laboratory of one 
of the oi] companies;" etc.) 


What is the name of the occupation you think you will be engaged in 
about fifteen years from now? 


As you did tn Question 18, please describe carefully the work you 
expect to be doing about fifteen years from now, 


Please given the name(s) of any other occupation(s) you might be 
seriously considering for your life work or career. 
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22. Which of the following do you think is the single most important 
factor in enabling you to get a job you want: 


a) education, 
b) knowing the right people, 
c) luck, 


d) any other you believe more important than those 
given above (please state on your answer sheet). 


23. Without consulting anyone in your class, will you please write the 
| full names of your best two friends of your own sex and from your 
own form or class. 


24. Without consulting your best two friends, do you think any of them 
plans to continue his or her studies beyond Fifth Form? 


25. How many children do your parents or guardians support in the home 
where you live? 


26. How many of these children are boys older than you? 

27. How many of these children are girls older than you? 

28. How many of these children are boys younger than ae 

29. How many of these children are girls young2r than you? 

30. Have any of the older boys or girls from your home ever attended, 


or are any of them at present attending, a secondary school? 


If you have an extra foolscap sheet, please make sure that you 
have written your name at the top. 


You may go straight on to Section B. 


co 


The answers for Section B are to be recorded in a special way 
on the printed IBM answer sheet. Please read the instructions at the 
beginning of Section B very carefully. 


Section B 


Your answers are to be recorded on the IBM answer sheet with 
pencil in a special way. Let us look at a couple of examples. 
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Please turn to Question | in Section B. Suppose you wished to 
answer ''Very Poor,'' This is numbered (A) in the question, You simply 
turn to Number I on the answer sheet and shade in the space inside the 
double-line below (A). If you chose to answer "Very Good'' instead, this 
is labelled (E) in the question, Therefore you would shade in the space 
below (E) for Number 1 on the answer sheet. 


Now look at Question 4. If you chose answer (A), you would then 
look for Number 4 on the IBM answer sheet and shade in the space inside the 
double-line below (A). !f you chose answer (B) instead, you would then 
shade in the space below (B) in Number 4. 


Use only Part | of the IBM answer sheet, beginning with Number 1 
at the top. Always make sure you are using the right numbers on the 
answer sheet. 


Use only pencils to record your answers. 


Please write your name in the space provided at the top of the 
IBM answer sheet. Do not write anything else at the top, 


Now you may begin Section B, 
Please do not write in the questionnaire booklet, 


1}. Suppose a store in the town advertised a job and you had the right 
educational qualifications for the job. How good do you think your 
chances are of getting the job, Brow ded that not too many people 
applied for it? 


(a) Very Poor 
(b) Poor 
{c) Fair 
(d) Good 
(e) Very Good 


2. Some people think that (a) it fis pointless to plan your future, for 
planning only makes you unhappy since your plans hardly work out 
anyway. Others believe that (b) it is necessary to make. careful 
plans if you are going to succeed, 


With which of these two views - (a) or (b) - are you more IIkely to 
agree? 


3. Some people say that (a) there isn't much you can do about the way 
things are going to turn out in life, Other say that (b) you can 
do a great deal to determine the way things are going to turn out 
in life. 


With which of these two statements - (a) or (b) - are you more likely 
to agree? 
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Some people believe that (a) when looking for a job a person ought to 
find a position in a place located near his parents, even if that means 
giving up a good opportunity elsewhere. Other people think that (b) 

he should not give up a good opportunity, even if he will be located 
away from his parents. 


With which of these two views - (a) or (b) - are you more likely to 
agree with? 


Some people think that (a) even when a young person gets married he 
should still follow his parents! or guardians' wishes, no matter if 
he disagrees with them, Other people think that (b) when a young 
person marries he is under no obligation to follow his parents' or 
_guardians' wishes if he disagrees with them. 


With which of these two views - (a) or (b) - are you more likely to 
agree? 


Some people think that it is better for young people to spend their 
extra money on enjoying themselves at times rather than try to save 
it all for the future. Are you more likely (a) to agree or (b) to 
disagree with this view? 


Some parents believe that (a) nowadays they should teach a child to 
live for today and take things just as they come, Others think that 
(b) they should teach a child to take an active part in shaping his 
own future. 


With which of these two views - (a) or (b) - are you more likely to 
agree? 


Some people say that (a) nothing in life is worth the sacrifice of 
moving far away from your parents or guardians. Others say that (b) 
a person has to look after his own self and hence is justified in 
moving far away from his parents or guardians if necessary. 


With which of these two statements - (a) or (b) - are you more likely 
to agree? 


Some people say that it is pointless to deny yourself things in the 
present just to save money for future purposes, 


Are you more likely to (a) agree, or (b) disagree with this statement? 


Some people say that (a) you should't expegt too much out of life 
because you might only be disappointed, Others say that (b) life has 
much to offer and you should try to get as much out of life as you 


can. 


With which of these two statements - (a) or (b) - are you more likely 
to agree? 
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Some people say that a young man should not neglect his parents or 
guardians even if this means that he has to give up the opportunity 
for a job he wants. Are you more likely (a) to agree or (b) to 
disagree with this statement? 


Some people believe that (a) when a man fs born the success he is 
going to have is already determined, so he might as well accept his 
fate and not fight against it, Other people think that (b) a man can 
do a lot to determine his own fate, 


With which of these two opinions - (a) or (b) - are you more likely 
to agree? ay 


It ts sometimes said that young people should not think of parting 
from their family to live overseas, even if going overseas may provide 
good opportunities for getting ahead in education and a career, 


Are you more likely (a) to agree or (b) to disagree with this statement? 


How often have the adults (parents or other relatives) with whom you 
live suggested to you that education is necessary for getting ahead 
in this country? 


(a} Never 

(b) Very Seldom (once or twice in last two years) 
(c) Occasionally (about 3-4 times in last two years) 
(d} Often (about 5-8 times in last two years) 

(e) Very Often ; 


How often have the adults (parents or other relatives) with whom you 
live inquired about your work at school in order to find out how wel] 


you were doing? 


(a) Never 

(b) Very Seldom (once or twice in last two years) 
(c) Occasionally (about 3-4 times in last two years) 
(d) Often (about 5-8 times in last two years) 

(e) Very Often 


Of your best three friends in class, how many do you think are 
planning to go to Sixth Form (considering friends of your own sex 


only)? 


(a) None 
(b) One 
(c) Two 


(d) Three 
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How often have the adults (parents or other relatives) with whom you 
live suggested to you that you should continue your studies after 
taking the O-Level examinations? 


(a) Never 

(b) Very Seldom (once or twice in last two years) 
(c) Occasionally (about 3-4 times in last two years) 
(d) Often (about 5-8 times in last two years) 

(e) Very Often 


How often have the adults (parents or other relatives) with whom you 
live suggested to you that you should go on to Sixth Form? 


(a) Never 

(b) Very Seldom (about once or twice in last two years) 
(c) Occasionally (about 3-4 times in last two years) 
(d) Often (about 5-8 times in last two years) 

(e) Very Often 


Suppose you had suitable educational qualifications for a Civil Service 
job you wanted, Suppose, also, that other Trinidadians of your own 
sex - and with the same educational. qualifications as yours - also 


wanted the same job. Which of the following statements to you think 


would be true of you? 


(a) |! have a much poorer chance than the others 
of getting the job. 

(b) | have a poorer chance than the others of 
getting the job. 

(c) | have as good a chance as the others of 
getting the job, 

(d) 1 have a better chance than the others of 


getting the job. | 
(e) | have a much better chance than the others 
of getting the job. 


How often have the adults (parents or other relatives) with whom you 
live suggested to you that you should go on to university? 


(a) Never 

(b) Very Seldom (once or twice in last two years) 
(c) Occasionally (about 3-4 times in last two years) 
(d) Often (about 5-8 times in last two years) 

(e) Very Often 


Of your best three friends - of your own sex - in class, how many 
do you think are planning to go to university? 


(a) None 
(b) One 
(c) Two 


(d) Three 
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How often have adults who are not related to you suggested to you that 
you should continue your education beyond Fifth Form? 


(a) Never 

(b) Very Seldom (once or twice in last two years) 
{c) Occastonally (about 3-4 times in last two years) 
(d) Often (about 5-8 times in last two years) 

(e) Very Often 


Assuming that you had the money and the opportunity to continue your 
studies, would you go on to Sixth Form? 


(a) Definitely Not 
(b) Probably Not 
(c) Probably Yes 
(d) Definitely Yes 


Suppose you had the right educational qualifications for a Government 
job you wanted. How good do you think your chances are of getting the 
job (provided that not too many people applied for it)? 


(a) Very Poor 


(b) Poor: 
(¢)- i£aitir 
(d) Good 


(e) Very Good 


Assuming that you had the money and the opportunity to continue your 
studies, would you try to go on to university? 


(a) Definitely Not. 
(b) Probably Not 
(c) Probably Yes 
(d) Definitely Yes 


it usually takes three to four years to get a Bachelor's Degree in 
Arts of Science at the University. If you continued studying for 

3-4 years after that you can qualify as a medical doctor or obtain a 
Ph.D. Degree. The latter is the highest degree the university usually 


awards. 


If you had the opportunity and the money to continue your studies, 
would you try to qualify as a medical doctor or obtain the Ph.D. 


degree? 


(a) Definitely Not 
(b) Probably Not 
(c) Probably Yes 
(d) Definitely Yes 
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So far, you have described the amount of education you would like to 
have if you had the money and the opportunity. However, it is not 
always possible to have all your wishes answered, Assuming you obtain 
5-6 good passes in your O-Level examinations this year, which of the 
following do you plan or expect to do? 


(a) Try to get a job 

(b) Try to get a job and continue studying part- 
time 

(c) Continue studying full-time 


Which of the following categories do you believe most accurately 
describes your average examination mark in Form Five? 


(a) Excellent 

(b) Good 

(c) Average 

(d) Below Average 
(e) Poor 


Do you plan to go to Sixth Form next year if you obtain 5-6 good passes 


_in your O-Level examinations this year? 


(a) Definitely Not 
(b) Probably Not 
(c) Probably Yes 
(d) Definitely Yes 


Do you plan or expect to qo to university some time in the future? 


(a) Definitely Not 
(b) Probably Not 
(c) Probably Yes 
(d) Definitely Yes 


Please put your two answer sheets together and place them face down on the 
table. Also, return the questionnaire to the table. Thank you very much 
for your time and cooperation. 
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Appendix C 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS REGARDING THE RELATIONSHIPS OF SCHOOL 
PERFORMANCE, PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT, FRIENDS' EDUCATIONAL 


PLANS, SEX AND SES WITH EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION 


ge et Ge Raeeebetion cen ia eteectatiaa 


Favourable Conditions ‘Favourable Conditions® 
SCHOOL PERFORMANCE SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
SU a ear rer EE) | I Be 
High Low High Low 
Educational Educational 
Expectation Expectation 
East Indians Higher Lower* Higher Lower* 
Negroes Higher Lower* Higher Lower* 
Ee See Se eee 
PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
ee 
High Low High Low 
Educational Educational 
Expectation Expectation 
Fast Indians Higher Lower Higher Lower 
Negroes Higher Lower* Higher Lower 


G any Cevsi of Pareatal . 
“Favourable Conditions 


For School Performance: Either High Parental Encouragement or 
Friends Reporting Definite University Plans 
For Parental Encouragement: High School Performance 
Less Favourable Conditions 


For School Performance: Either Low Parental Encouragement or 
Friends Not Reporting Definite University Plans 


For Parental Encouragement: Low School Performance, 


*Occasional Exceptions Encountered. 
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eee nese reser 


Less 
Favourable Conditions Favourable Conditions 
FRIENDS ! FRIENDS! 
EDUCATIONAL PLANS EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
Yes No Yes No 
Educational Educational 
Expectation | Expectation 
‘East Indians Higher Lower* Higher Lower 
Negroes Higher Lower . Higher Lower 
SEX SEX 
Males Females Males Females 
Educational Educational 
Expectation Expectation 
East Indians Higher Lower* Higer Lower* 
Negroes 
High and 
Middle 
SES Higher Lower* Higher Lower* 
Low SES Lower Higher* Lower Higher 


“Favourable Conditions 


For Friends' Educational Plans; High School Performance 
For Sex: High School Performance and Any Level of Parental 
Encouragement of Friends Reporting Definite University Plans 


Less Favourable Conditions 


For Friends' Educational Plans: Low School Performance 
For Sex: Low School Performance and Any Level of Parental 
Encouragement or Friends' Educational Plans 


*Occasional Exceptions Encountered, 
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Less 
Favourable Conditions Favourable Conditions 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION PARENTAL OCCUPATION 
AH M L H M L 
Educational] Educational 
Expectation Expectation 
East Indians 
Males H/ tnt. Lowest - H/Int. H/tnt. Lowest H/Int.* 
Females H Varied Varied Relationships 
Negroes 
Males Int. H Lowest H tnt. Lowest 
Females H/Int, Varied Varied H 
Key: H = Highest Int. = Intermediate 


a . s 
Favourable Conditions 


For Parental Occupation: High School Performance and Any Level or 
High Parental Encouragement or Friends Reporting Definite University 
Plans 


Less Favourable Conditions 
For Parental Occupation: Low School Performance and Any Level of 
Parental] Encouragement of Friends! Educational Plans. 


*Occasiona!l Exceptions Encountered, 
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Appendix D 


DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF MAJOR SUGGESTED 


INTERPRETATIONS OF FINDINGS 


(i) Stratification System 
and Related Factors 


(ii) Rising Expectations 


MMT GN Re ot 


Sex Role 
Expectation 


Se 


School Educational 


Performance ~ Expectation 
Parenta]|——__—________- 


Encouragement 
Child Role 
Expectations: 
Orientation 
Toward Family 
and Peers 
Friends! 


Educational Plans 


Ethnicity 
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Appendix E 


PERCENTAGE ''DEFINITELY'' PLANNING TO ATTEND UNIVERSITY BY 


SCHOOL PERFORMANCE, SEX, PARENTAL EDUCATION AND ETHNICITY* 


PR SE 


EAST INDIANS 
SCHOOL MALES FEMALES 
PERFORMANCE 
Parental Education Parental Education 
Pies plieenal: stl de olla tel 
all B355 8 GON no ree 65.08 53-8 hag 
er pee 30 38 65 3 6 a 
) ow!! 
43,8 5365 Soe 29.4 sO, 30.6 
Bog ianes =o 32 i cal al) SahlGo ae 3 7 9 
NEGRUES 
"High"! i 
Tab) CREA 83 A B76 8) 502022146 
ieeiiled s: 21) IS) euee) PL OADM 59 WL a 
: pe 34.9 29,5 20,3 TiS Soot 
er ie 13 i 79 3 58 3 


*In this table parental education is substituted for parental occupation 
as an index of SES. The data in this table may be compared with those 
in Table 10. 
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Appendix F 


PERCENTAGE "DEFINITELY" PLANNING TO ATTEND UNIVERSITY BY SEX, 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION, SCHOOL PERFORMANCE AND PARENTAL 


ENCOURAGEMENT, TOTAL SAMPLE 


PARENTAL 


"HIGH'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
ENCOURAGEMENT 
MALES FEMALES 
Parental Occupation Parental Occupation 
ae us tL Ale dike Lt 
High Ai Paces Unruly 66.7 56.1 AWA cs 
N (47) (45) (28) (87) (41) (18) 
Low 41.0 28.0 40.0 30.20 ES ied ers 
N (39) (50) (35) D2 (71 (35) 
"LOW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
High 63.8 48,5 50.0 hy 4 LVeOw hee se 
N 47 33 32 29 43 23 
Low Lbeu 21e6 eel Oo 8,8 10.9 aol Gey, 
N (53) (81) (59) (34) (64) (30) 
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Appendix G 


PERCENTAGE ''DEFINITELY'' PLANNING TO ATTEND UNIVERSITY BY SEX, 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION, SCHOOL PERFORMANCE AND FRIENDS! 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS, TOTAL SAMPLE 


FRIENDS 
BORTINETELY "HIGH" SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
PLANNING 
TO ATTEND 
UNIVERSITY MALES FEMALES 
Parental Occupation Parental Occupation 
He us — ae ahs — 
Yes” | GDN /. Web) lee nova 64.6 34.5 48.3 
N (56) (56) (34) (82) (55) (29) 
No 43.3 38.5 Al.4 36.2 26.3 16e7 
N (30) (39) (29) (58) (57) (24) 
"LOW'' SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
Yes Hole Aghisi Agee CMe giateeicee Vet 
N (47) (43) (28) (29) (36) (19) 
No S27 25,4. 22.6 17.6 Pil 2135 
3 0 


N (52) (Fy (62) (34) (70) (40) 
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